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WHO MAKES OUR FOREIGN POLICY? 
by Blair Bolles 
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1. The President Makes It 


PuBLIC SPEAKERS who lecture on international affairs often tell 
their listeners that they, the people, have it in their power to 
make the foreign policy of the United States. 

In a way that is true. Since the birth of the republic, the notion 
has been gaining ever-wider acceptance that the people of this 
country are masters of their own political fate. Putting the notion 
to work, those people—meaning the millions of Americans outside 
federal office—have gradually increased the direct control they 
exert over the making of foreign policy. 

But the “people” disagree among themselves in a thousand ways 
about the nature of foreign policy. So their influence and their 
interest have by no means reduced officials of the federal govern- 
ment to the status of servants who only act out the bidding of a 
multitude of citizens. 
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Never in our history has the country decided whether Presi- 
dents and Senators, Representatives and Cabinet officers, should 
be in the van or the rear of the national parade. That constant 


uncertainty over the role of officials helps to make American 
politics exciting. No one can predict the course of public affairs 
according to formula. “Politics,” said Albert Einstein, “is more 
difficult to understand than physics.” 


WHO DOESN’T HAVE A HAND IN IT? 


Everybody in the United States, citizen, Congressman, President, 
and members of the President’s official family, make American 
foreign policy. But different persons and groups make it at differ- 
ent times, and none holds the control for more than a short period. 

At times the President makes foreign policy almost alone: 
Theodore Roosevelt promoted the revolution that separated Pan- 
ama from Colombia and paved the way for building the Panama 
Canal. At times the Secretary of State makes it almost alone: 
John Hay made us an Asiatic power when he enunciated the 
doctrine of the Open Door. At times Congress makes it: in the 
1930's, the House and Senate fashioned the Neutrality Acts in 
spite of presidential disapproval. Once, a chief clerk of the State 
department, Nicholas P. Trist, made foreign policy: in 1848, 
without authority from President James K. Polk or Secretary of 
State James Buchanan, he negotiated the Treaty of Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo, that ended the war with Mexico and transferred more 
than 500,000 square miles of territory in the west to the ownership 
of the United States. 

Foreign countries influence the making of American foreign 
policy too. They may use their influence through the great agency 
for collective security, the United Nations, or through special 
agencies for limited areas. The Far Eastern Commission that eleven 
governments created early in 1946 to fix policy for occupied 
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Japan is one of these. And foreign governments influence it 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels. When the United 
States in 1944 contemplated putting economic pressure on Argen- 
tina, Great Britain suggested indirectly that we hold off. We did 
not apply sanctions. 

In a sense, foreigners have always influenced the American 
makers of policy, for workable policy has to be adjusted to policy 
abroad. The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941 is a sensa- 


tional example of foreign influence. It forced us to adopt the} 


foreign policy of war. And involvement in war in 1941 led us in 
1945 to abandon the historic concept of isolation which had 
determined the nature of American foreign policy almost since 
the country’s beginnings. 


OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL RIVALRIES 


The various policy-makers often make policy without reference 
Pp 


} 
to one another. President and Congress may go stubbornly in 


opposite directions—seeing themselves as rival instead of coordi- 
nate agencies, and quarreling jealously about their rights to con- 
trol. Each can claim precedence over foreign policy by pointing 
to past practice and to the statements of public men. 

John Marshall, who favored strong government with a strong 
President, said: “The President is the sole organ of the nation in 
its external relations, and its sole representative with foreign 
nations.” 

But in 1906 Henry M. Teller, an influential Senator from 
Colorado, said there was a limit to what the President could do 
in representing the nation. “I deny the right of the executive 
department of the government to make any contract, any treaty, 
any protocol or anything of that character which will bind the 
United States,” he told the Senate. “It is an assumption on the 
part of the executive of power that is clearly and unequivocally 
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given to the legislative department of this government, if it rests 
anywhere in the United States.” 

Group rivalry also characterizes the attitude of the people 
toward foreign policy. Citizens are tempted to consider foreign 
policy from special regional or economic points of view rather 
than in national terms. The Chamber of Commerce in Detroit and 
the Association of Commerce in Baltimore regard the proposed 
St. Lawrence Waterway differently, for instance, because of the 
different immediate effects it might have on Detroit and Baltimore. 
The interests in foreign policy of a Slovak-American may be un- 
bearable to a Hungarian-American. The watchmaker in Waltham 
and the cotton factor in Houston have totally different views of 
the nature of American self-interest in foreign affairs. 

So the people altogether exert their influence unevenly. 
Whether a person sways the elected and appointed officials 
depends somewhat on his personal economic and moral strength, 
his membership in a pressure organization, and his knowledge. 
People count in the making of foreign policy, and they count 
today far more than they counted a century or a decade ago, but 
they do not count as equals. 

_ Now that we have buried isolationism beneath the Charter of 
the United Nations, responsible persons are encouraging govern- 
ment and people alike to see that foreign policy is made to suit 
truly national interest rather than the interests of dominant groups 
or stubborn individuals. The existing encouragements to rivalry 
\among pressure groups, the President, the administrative officials, 
and Congress weaken the influence of the United States in foreign 
affairs. They do so at a moment when the memories of America’s 
remarkable military and industrial! contribution to victory in 
World War II should endow it with strength beyond that of any 
power in the world. Since foreign policy tends to be a bone of 
contention among the various elements of the government and the 
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population whose interests conflict, the important question of who 
makes foreign policy almost stands aside for the wonder that it is 
made at all. But it is made, and often, but not often enough, it is 
made well. 


PRESIDENT AND COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


As long as Congress and President remain rivals in foreign policy, 
John Marshall is right. The President is the most important official 
among the many who have a hand in the making of foreign policy. 
When he speaks for the nation, he stands on firmer ground than | 
does Congress. The whole nation elects the President, whereas the 
voters of individual states and of portions of states elect Senators 
and Representatives. 

The President, moreover, has great constitutional power in) \_ 
foreign policy that he shares with no one. A President filled w ith 
determination, wisdom, and self-assurance can use those individual 
powers to do exactly what Senator Teller said he couldn’t do; he 
can use them to make contracts and protocols and agreements 
with other governments that bind the United States. American 
policy toward the Far East and South America long rested on 
contracts made by Presidents and presidential agents without by- 
your-leave from Congress. The Open Door, the Monroe Doctrine, 
and Good Neighborliness, the three pillars of those policies, all 
attest to presidential independence. 
ie The Constitution makes the President commander in chief on 
the army and navy of the United States—two principal instru} 
ments of foreign policy. In time of war that provision gives 
Presidents an almost monarchical authority in foreign relations. 
They make far-reaching political arrangements with sovereign 
countries without congressional approval or popular referendum. 
As commander in chief, Franklin Roosevelt reached agreements 

with Russia and Britain at the military conferences of Teheran 
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(1943) and Yalta (1945) which deeply, and perhaps permanently, 
involved the United States in the affairs of Iran and of eastern 
Europe. Commander in Chief Roosevelt at Yalta disposed of ter- 
ritory that did not belong to the United States, giving Russia the 
Kurile Islands, belonging to Japan, and granting Russia special 
privileges in Manchuria, legally a part of China. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWERS IN PEACE 


In peacetime too, Presidents use their military position to make 
foreign policy. Before the United States entered World War I, 
Roosevelt, through Secretary of State Hull, promised our neighbor 
American republics that we would use our troops to prevent any 
transfer of the possessions of one European power in the Western 
Hemisphere to another European power. The purpose of that 
promise, embodied in the Act of Havana (1940), was to keep 
French and Dutch territory in the New World out of the hands 
of the Nazis. 

Although the Constitution gives Congress the power to declare 
war, Roosevelt in 1941 ordered American naval vessels to fire on 
German submarines at sight. While we were still nominally at 
peace, Roosevelt also ordered American troops to South America 
and to Iceland, within goo miles of the scene of the European 
conflict. 

Even when no war was on the horizon, Presidents as com- 
manders in chief have ordered the armed forces of the United 
States to invade foreign areas. They had various reasons: to pro- 
tect American citizens in danger areas, to destroy pirates, to 
punish persons guilty of insulting American citizens, to re-estab- 
lish an American legation, to protect a custom house, to secure an 
indemnity, to suppress local riots, or to preserve order during an 
interregnum—when a government has been overthrown and not 
yet replaced by a new one. 
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POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 








HE CAN FORMULATE FOREIGN POLICY INDE- 
PENDENTLY—PRES. MONROE PROCLAIMED 
MONROE DOCTRINE IN 1823 













HE IS COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF ARMED 
FORCES—PRES. WILSON SENT MARINES TO 
HAITI IN 1915 











HE ALONE CAN RECOGNIZE OR NOT RECOG- 
NIZE A NEW FOREIGN GOVERNMENT— PRES. 
COOLIDGE AND HOOVER REFUSED TO RECOG- 
NIZE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
















HE CAN CONCLUDE EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS — 
F.D.R. TRADED BASES FOR DESTROYERS 

















HE APPOINTS U.S. AMBASSADORS AND RECEIVES 
REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER NATIONS 
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The State department lists those military excursions in a volume 
of 118 pages. Many of them left a lasting mark on foreign policy. 
Without a nod to Congress, Presidents have used their authority 
to order American troops landed in China, Turkey, Formosa, 
Egypt, Korea, Nicaragua, and Chile. The purpose of many of 
these landings, of course, has been to protect American lives and 
property rather than to interfere in political affairs. 

President Wilson sent Marines to Haiti in 1915 for a stay that 
lasted nineteen years. He regularized the arrangement by a treaty 
which the Senate approved. Presidents at least twice asked Con- 
gress in advance for special permission to employ troops in armed 
intervention. James Madison in 1811 got congressional approval to 
send a force to Florida, then belonging to Spain. Congress in 1914 
passed a joint resolution under the authority of which Wilson dis- 
patched American warships to Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Our armed interventions in Latin America in the early twentieth 
century rested on a major decision in foreign policy reached inde- 
pendently by a President, Theodore Roosevelt. In 1905 he enun- 
ciated the Monroe Doctrine “corollary” that the United States 
could use its troops in this hemisphere to protect its interests. 


THE POWER OF RECOGNITION 


Presidents derive from the Constitution a number of non-military 
powers which enable them to mete out snubs and favors to foreign 


governments without a glance at Congress. The President, for 


example, has exclusive power to recognize foreign governments. 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1933 used that power boldly to recognize 
the government of the Soviet Union, whose existence the United 
States had been ignoring diplomatically for more than sixteen 
years. 

Roosevelt and other Presidents at times used the power to with- 
hold recognition in the hope that its absence would cause govern- 
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ments of which we disapproved to topple. Woodrow Wilson set 
the record for sternness in this matter by refusing to recognize 
three presidents of Mexico. Herbert Hoover vainly sought to 
restrain Japan in Manchuria in the early 1930’s by refusing to 
recognize the puppet government of Manchukuo set up in that 
territory by the Japanese after they seized it from China. A few 
years later Franklin Roosevelt did influence events in Cuba by 
what one Cuban, Grau San Martin, termed “intervention by 
inertia.” 

The Cuban people during the summer of 1933 were becoming 
embittered over the tyranny of President Gerardo Machado. 
Expecting revolution in Cuba, Roosevelt sent Sumner Welles to 
that island as his special ambassador, and Welles proposed that 
Machado take a leave of absence. Machado resigned and fled to the 
United States. Revolutionary factions then contended for power. 
Roosevelt thereupon sent warships to the waters off Cuba, and 
ordered Marines mobilized for readiness to land there. The United 
States declined to recognize the short regimes of three presidents 
who swiftly succeeded one another. But it did recognize in 
January 1934 a provisional regime established with Colonel Carlos 
Mendieta as president and with Fulgencio Batista, formerly an 
army stenographer, as strong man. The regime came into existence 
after consultation between Jefferson Caffery, who had succeeded 
Welles as Roosevelt’s agent in Cuba, and Batista. 

Roosevelt’s other resorts to the policy of non-recognitio1 
brought less positive results. He declined to recognize a ee 
tionary government of Bolivia in 1944, then changed his mind. 
He refused to recognize the puppet governments set up by 
Germany and Japan in Europe and Asia during World War II, 
but these governments collapsed before the assault of arms, not 
of diplomacy. Roosevelt’s administration also declined to recog- 
nize the change of governments in Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
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in 1940, when the Soviet Union annexed them. But the United 
States did not press the question after the aggressions of Japan 
and Germany forced this country and Russia into wartime part- 


nership. 

In 1945 and 1946, however, Harry Truman tried vainly to 
influence Russian policy by withholding recognition from three 
European governments peculiarly friendly to Russia, those of 
Bulgaria, Romania, and Yugoslavia. Those situ went their 
own way, and early in 1946 Truman announced that he was aban- 
doning the use of recognition as an instrument of national policy. 
It didn’t work. 


DIPLOMAT-IN-CHIEF 


In asserting his independent authority to make foreign policy, the 
President not only can ignore Congress but he can keep secrets 


from Congress. He has exclusive power to communicate officially 


with other nations, and his letters and statements on foreign affairs 
often go unpublished for years. The volumes containing diplo- 


' matic correspondence, entitled Foreign Relations of the United 
P gl 


States, appear fifteen years after the period they deal with. 

The Constitution fortifies the presidential power of communi- 
¢ation by designating the President as the official who “shall 
receive ambassadors and other public Ministers.” Ministers of 
foreign countries who try to communicate to the United States 


otherwise than through the President have paid high in the past. 


Citizen Edmond Genét, minister plenipotentiary of the French 
Republic in 1793, tried to enlist American support for his country 
in its war with Britain by appealing to the public. President 
Washington had Genét’s government recall him. 

Nowadays, however, foreign ministers and ambassadors spend 
much time appealing to public audiences, and Presidents don’t 
molest them. They may not give public statements before they 
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have submitted their letters of credence to the President, but Lord 


Inverchapel, who arrived in Washington as British ambassador in 


1946, presented his letters to Mr. Truman at the White House, and 
shortly thereafter addressed a public audience at the Nationai Press 


Club. 











2. The Departments Make It ° 


THE PRESIDENT Is the master of a complicated official household— 
the executive branch of the federal government—and almost 
every dweller in it deals in some manner with foreign affairs. 
Presidents parcel out their particular powers over foreign policy 
to officials responsible to them by law (Cabinet heads and chiefs 
of independent offices) and to special agents or advisers. Many of 
the officials have special statutory authority in foreign affairs as 
well as powers delegated from the President. 

The Secretary of State from the beginnings of the republic has 
enjoyed great political power and prestige in domestic as well as 
foreign affairs, and he still is the principal adviser of the President 
' on foreign affairs. Four of the first six Presidents had been Secre- 
tary of State—Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
and John Quincy Adams. In recent years, the Secretary has headed 
a numerically vast organization. The Department of State occupies 
23 buildings in Washington and has over 6,oo0 men and women 
on its pay roll. In the interest of efficiency, President Truman late 
in 1946 proposed that the State department move from its nine- 
teenth century headquarters across the street from the White 
House to a larger modern building that could contain most of the 
department’s personnel. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Old statutes provide the State department with the basic authority 
that enables it to make foreign policy for the President. On | 
July 27, 1789, Congress passed an act establishing an exccutive 
department “to perform duties enjoined or entrusted by the 
President relative to correspondences or instructions to or with 
public ministers or consuls of the United States and to negotiations 
with ministers from foreign nations or to such other matters as the 
President assigns, in accordance with instructions of the Presi- 
dent.” A law of September 15, 1789, gave this agency the name of 
Department of State. 

Although many Secretaries of State have been little more than 
lackeys of Presidents, others have been forceful and original in 
pushing projects that by now have become fundamental to United 
States foreign policy. John Quincy Adams, for instance, modify- 
ing a suggestion of the British government, developed the “no 
trespassing by outside powers in the Americas” policy that Presi- 
dent Monroe gave to the world in his Message on the State of the 
Union in 1823 and that has been known ever since as the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Daniel Webster almost singlehandedly arranged the settlement 
of the northeast boundary problem with England in 1842, and 
the Senate made the arrangement permanent by approving the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty. William H. Seward bought Alaska, 
and James G. Blaine launched the Pan American movement. The 
policy of naval limitation which marked American foreign policy 
in the 1920’s originated with Charles Evans Hughes. And Frank B. 
Kellogg, acting under subtle French inspiration, fathered the 
Paris Pact of 1928 under which 63 states “outlawed” war only a 
few years before the outbreak of the most frightful war in history. 
Public opinion pushed Kellogg into the Paris Pact policy. He 
scorned the suggestion of French Premier Aristide Briand for such 
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a pact when it was first brought to his attention. But a letter to the 
New York Times from Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, and a series of editorials in newspapers all 
over the country brought Kellogg around. The Secretary of State 
nevertheless put his own mark on the pact. Whereas Briand sought 
an arrangement between France and the United States, Kellogg 
insisted that the agreement be opened to all nations. 

Both Hughes and Kellogg served Presidents (Warren G. Hard- 
ing and Calvin Coolidge) who were not deeply interested in 
foreign affairs. One forceful Secretary of State advised the Senate 
to turn down a bit of presidential foreign policy. The Secretary 
was Hamilton Fish, the President Ulysses Simpson Grant, the 
foreign policy a treaty for the annexation of Santo Domingo 
(now the Dominican Republic). 


JEALOUS HELPERS 


One problem that faces the Secretary of State in making foreign 
policy has grown as the United States has extended its political 
interests over the whole globe. There is not time enough in the 
24 hours of the day for the Secretary—even when, like Hughes, 
he can read a page in a moment—to attend to all the political and 
administrative matters that require his attention. Beeause he 
cannot himself know and deal with everything that properly 
falls within his province, he must rely on the advice of others 
within the department. Out of this circumstance has grown a 
struggle among the lesser officials for power and influence. The 
principals in this struggle are the Foreign Service officers (the 
career diplomats) and the more numerous employees who are not 
in the Foreign Service. 

| The officers have special educational preparation for their tasks. 
They pass a difficult examination before they are admitted to the 
Foreign Service. They staff the embassies and legations of the 
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United States abroad, and from their ranks come most of the 
heads of geographical offices or “desks” within the State depart- 
| ment. They have a sense of group unity and superiority based on 
their feeling that they are civil servants of a high order who give 
their countrymen the benefit of their special knowledge, experi- 
ence, and talents. So they consider themselves well fitted to guideyy 
the Secretary of State in the formulation and execution of policy.//' 

The most important of the employees outside the Foreign 
Service are specialists in problems that daily grow in importance— 
\economics, intelligence, public information. They consider them- 
selves well fitted to advise the Secretary of State because they deal 
with the issues which help to determine how the United States 
and other countries feel about one another. 

The policy suggestions of these specialists often clash seriously 
Avith the suggestions of the Foreign Service officers. As World 
War II drew near its close, the two opposing groups were en- 
gaged in a struggle for leadership which disturbed the efficiency 

yof the whole State department. President Roosevelt in 1944 per- 
suaded William Clayton that the economics offices of the depart- 

“ment should be subordinate to the political offices which the 
Foreign Service controlled; with that understanding Clayton 
agreed to become Assistant Secretary of State in charge of eco- 
nomic affairs. In the following two years many able men resigned 
from his economics office because they had less voice in policy- 
making than the career diplomats. Time, however, has corrected 
some of the inequality between political and economics officials; in 
recognition of that change, President Truman in September 1946, 
recommended creation of the new post of Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs and elevated Clayton to it. 

There is a further split between the State department officials 
who make policy and those who are charged with explaining it 
to the public at home and abroad. The former do not believe the 
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latter should have a hand in making policies; the latter think they 
should. Foreign Service officers, moreover, try to control the 
selection of information and cultural attachés for foreign posts. 
The results are that the men in charge of information make less 
contribution to policy than their position warrants, and that many 
inexperienced or ill-suited persons are handling the United States 
informational program in overseas posts. 


THE ARMED FORCES 


Partly as a second consequence of the fact that the Secretary of, 
State and his department today have more work than they can 
handle, other officials and offices have acquired greater influence | 
in foreign affairs. The military agencies have gained more influs/ 
ence than any others. Since their earliest days the army and navy 

have had a keen interest in our foreign relations. They are respon- 
sible for the national defense. Military officers are regularly 

attached to embassies and legations to observe and report on for- 
eign army and navy developments. 

Traditionally the military establishments have been only instr@- 
ments of national policy. Today they help make foreign volich 
Moreover, inasmuch as the United States now takes a direct 
interest in affairs all over the globe, shifts in the strength of ne 
United States army and navy, brought about through changes in 
their size, in the amount of equipment they have, in the might of 
their weapons, and in the efficiency of their organization affect 
foreign policy in themselves because they affect the power rela- 
tionship in the world. 

In the absence of worldwide agreement for effective limitation 
of armaments, President Truman has said many times that the 
United States can attain the goal of its foreign policy, lasting 
peace, “only so long as we remain strong” in a military sense. 

To enhance our military and diplomatic power by improving 
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our military efficiency, Truman proposed in 1945, 1946, and 1947 
that Congress, by statute, combine the War and Navy departments 


or at least coordinate their activities under an official who would 
be known as the Secretary of National Defense. Until January 
1947, Secretary of the Navy Forrestai and subordinate officers 
ignored the presidential wish and opposed the combination. The 
uncertainty about the future character of the United States mili- 
tary force hung like a mist over America during a period which 
was politically critical for our international relations. 

The end of World War II launched the United States upon a 
long series of diplomatic negotiations with other powers for 
treaties and agreements defining the political and economic shape 
of the postwar world. The United States might have exerted a 
greater influence on the making of those agreements had our 
military policy been clear and had we ourselves and other states 
been able to foresee what sort of military establishment we would 
have. 

The influence the armed forces exert over foreign policy in 
peacetime is novel. In times of war the armed services feel they 
have a right to an important and even active voice in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs. hey believe that political poiicy in wartime 
should be geared to the needs of combat. 

Since 1942 the War and Navy departments have in some 
instances fashioned foreign policy themselves. They originated 
the decree that during the war with Japan forbade any agency of 
the government to attack Japanese Emperor Hirohito verbally. 
They argued that if the United States officially threatened to 
hang Hirohito on the defeat of Japan, the Japanese people would 
rally behind their emperor, the emperor would not surrender his 
army, and the war would continue until we had taken the last 
cave on the last island of Japan. 

In other instances the armed services have proposed the kind 
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of policy the State department should follow. American wartime 
toleration of the Franco government in Spain, for example, orig- 
inated in American military interests. The Spanish tyrant could at 
any moment have admitted German troops into his country from 
their garrisons in neighboring France. Spreading over Spain, the 
Germans could have seized the fortress of Gibraltar and sealed off 
the Mediterranean from use by us or our allies. 


THE ARMY’S PEACETIME INFLUENCE 


The influence of the armed forces in foreign policy has continued 
since the end of the war. Advancing armies in World War II met 
far more political problems than their forerunners in World War I 
because the battle took them into many politically unsettled areas. 
Not only during but since the war our political policy toward 
China, an ally, arose from military necessity—though military 
men disagreed among themselves as to the wisest policy. 

Free China is divided politically. In the south the legitimate 
government of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek controls affairs. 
In the north a revolutionary government headed by Communists 
controls affairs. Chiang and the Communists both have armies; 
instead of working together, the armies during the war kept guard 
over one another as they each separately fought the Japanese. 

General Joseph Stilwell, American commander in China from 
1942 to 1944, followed a policy designed to force Chiang to seek 
the cooperation of the Communists, and Chiang angrily and suc- 
cessfully demanded that Roosevelt remove Stilwell. On the con- 
trary, General Albert C. Wedemeyer, Stilwell’s successor, gave 
full support to Chiang in an effort to weaken the Communists. 
Wedemeyer took his lead from Patrick G. Hurley, whom Roose- 
velt sent as ambassador to China after Stilwell’s recall. 

The State department accepted and implemented successively 
the policies of both Stilwell and Hurley until President Truman, 
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in November 1945, sent General George C. Marshall to China 
with instructions to follow a balanced policy in order to bring 
together Chiang and the Communists. Within two months Mar- 
shall won an agreement from the two factions to cease firing, and 
the foundation was laid for merging the opposing groups. But 
disappointment followed this initial success; by April 1946, the 
civil war had erupted once again into ferocious battle. Vhe political 
merger did not come off. Measured by what the President wanted 


‘him to accomplish, Marshall’s mission was a failure when he !eft 


China in January 1947. He could no more stem the conflict than 
King Canute could halt the tides. But it is questionable whether 
any diplomat could bring peace and quiet to China. 

Despite the failure, Truman rated Marshall’s efforts and accom- 
plishments so highly that he named the general his Secretary of 
State in January 1947. It marked the first time in history that a 
military. man occupied the post, although twice it had passed to 
men who had been Secretary of War: Elihu Root, Secretary of 
War under Presidents William Mckinley and Theodore Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State under Theodore Roosevelt, and Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War under President William Howard Taft 
and Secretary of State under President Herbert Hoover. Marshall 
the diplomat did not reflect a narrow military viewpoint. In his 
final statement on China he deplored the power of Chinese military 
leaders over civil affairs. 
| The military have retained great power in foreign affairs since 
the war because they control the occupied areas of Japan, Korea, 
Germany, and Austria, and because of the energy with which they 
have pressed advice upon the State department about the nature 
of postwar foreign policy; The war bequeathed to the United 
States and the rest of the world a dominating interest in security, 
and in such a climate the country besought military men to assist 
in the settlement of political problems. 
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General Douglas MacArthur, commander over Japan and Korea, 
opposed the policy formulated by the 11-power Far Eastern 
Commission in Washington calling for modification of the 
constitution he espoused for Japan. He also objected to pressure 
from Russia that he permit the Communist party in Japan to 
ascend to a place of importance. Since the interests of the United 
States conflicted with the interests of Russia in Japan, the long- 
term consequences of MacArthur’s attitude on the development 
of United States foreign policy can be great. 


THE NAVY’S INTERESTS 

The Navy also put its influence behind a program of lone-handed 
security. Both the Navy department and the Secretary of the 
Navy, James Forrestal, emphasized as the foundation of their 
policy that the United States should control the Pacific Ocean 
and the major islands captured from the Japanese. The govern- 
ments of Britain, Australia, and New Zealand held that contro! 
over bases should be shared among several nations which had 
collaborated in the winning of the war. The Navy had support 
from the Army Air Forces, which wanted the country to control 
a system of overseas air’ bases. 

Speaking of those islands before the Appropriations committee 
of the House of Representatives in the winter of 1945, Secretary 
Forrestal said that “it is unthinkable that those islands should not 
be part of the pattern of American security for the Pacific.” But 
the President did not completely accept Forrestal’s opinion. 
Truman told a news conference at the White House in January 


1946 that the United States intended to hold all strategic bases ' 


seized from Japan in the war as sole trustee for the United Nations 
as long as they should be needed for the national security. Sole 
trusteeship falls far short of outright annexation. Throughout 1946 
the State and Navy departments disagreed in government coun- 
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cils about the ature of the Pacific Islands settlement. The Navy 
opposed suggestions for United Nations inspection of military in- 
stallations in the trustee islands. The State department considered } 
inspection necessary to the cooperative character of the foreign), 
policy the United States was developing through the UN. The 
point of view of the Navy prevailed, however, in the trusteeship 
proposals John Foster Dulles submitted to the UN on behalf of 
the United States in December 1946. 

The Navy has precedents for its active interest in foreign policy. 
The course of American development into a Pacific and Asiatic 
power stems largely from original actions by the Navy that of 
themselves made policy. As a result of influence exerted upon the 


administration of President Millard Fillmore by commercial inter- 


ests, Commodore Matthew Galbraith Perry in 1852 opened isolated 
Japan to intercourse with the West. While the Japanese policy 
was not Perry’s own, his talent for spectacular negotiation with 
orientals made it work. In the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the writings of a speculative naval officer, Captain A. : 
Mahan, turned American foreign policy toward friendship with 
Britain and prepared the way for the unprecedented and unex- 
pected step of annexation of the Philippines after the Spanish- 
American War. 

A naval officer, Captain Ingraham, once took foreign affairs 
into his own hands under exciting circumstances. Master of the 
war sloop St. Louis, Ingraham sailed into the port of Smyrna 
(now called Izmir), Turkey, in 1850. At almost the same hour 
Austrian sailors from the warship Hussar, in the same port, 
carried aboard and confined a native of Hungary, named Koszta, 
who had declared his intention of becoming an American citizen. 
A quarrel then ensued between Ingraham and the Austrians, in- 
cluding the Austrian consul-general in Smyrna, over Koszta’s 


national allegiance. 
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Ingraham, acting on his own, said that Koszta was an American 
and should be released. He made his point so forcibly that the 
Austrians turned the prisoner over to the French consul pending 
a diplomatic settlement of the issue between the American and 
Austrian governments. He did it without the authority of an act 
of Congress or permission from his government. But Secretary of 


State Marcy upheld the captain’s action in correspondence with | 


the Austrian government, and Congress bestowed on him a gold 
medal for his bold assertion of American authority. Austria in 
time admitted that Koszta was an American. 


THE TREASURY 

The Treasury department also has historic powers over foreig 
policy. They were broadened during World War II and remain 
greater since the end of the war than they were before its 
beginning. 

In certain aspects of foreign affairs, Alexander Hamilton, the 
first Secretary ef the Treasury. had greater influence with Wash- 
ington than did Jefferson, the Secretary of State. After the out- 
break of the French Revolution in 1789, Jefferson urged that the 
United States orient its foreign policy toward friendship with 
France, with whom we had had a treaty of alliance since 1778. 
Hamilton, on the other hand, favored friendship with England 
on grounds that economic interests were paramount for us and 
the best help for our economy in terms of foreign policy would 
come from England. Washington sent John Jay to London to 
negotiate a British treaty. Following Hamilton’s thought, Jay 
granted England many concessions which this country could 
rightly have withheld. 

The responsibility to support the public credit which Congress 


assigned to the Treasury on September 2, 1789. is the source of ) 


the Treasury’s permanent power in foreign policy. The public 
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credit affects both home and foreign relations. To improve the 
credit and commercial relations between countries, Harry D. 
White, special assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, in 1942 


and 1943 developed a program for the establishment of an inter- 
national bank and an international exchange fund. The United 
States Treasury published the program in March 1943, a day after 
_the British Treasury published a roughly similar plan by Lord 
Keynes. The two plans became the basis for the international 
fund and bank, which came into existence early in 1946 as 
agencies of the United Nations. 

The Treasury has made foreign policy through other channels. 
Two years before the United States entered World War II, the 
President authorized the Treasury to seize the assets which the 
governments and citizens of Axis powers and Axis satellites had 
on deposit in the United States, to block the assets of countries 
occupied by the Axis, and to freeze the assets of persons located 
in the European neutral countries. When representatives of the 
Foreign Funds Control office of the Treasury visited Germany ir 
the summer of 1945 to make an assay of German assets in various 
parts of the world, they caused the military occupation authorities 
to change in some respects their policy toward German financial 

affairs. 
if Prodded by the questing curiosity of Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
(Secretary of the Treasury from 1934 to 1944), the Treasury 
during the Roosevelt and early Truman administrations made 
foreign policy in fields unrelated to finance. Morthenthau in 1944 
presented President Roosevelt with a proposal for the treatment 
of Germany after the defeat of that country. Roosevelt summoned 
Morgenthau to Quebec in September 1944 to discuss the problem 
with British Prime Minister Winston Churchill. Secretary of 
State Hull did not attend the conference. Morgenthau advocated 
that Germany be divested of any industry it could use for a mili- 
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taristic revival. At Potsdam a year later the victorious allies 
adopted some of the principles of his proposal in modified form. 

Morgenthau befriended European Jews, who suffered barbaric 
persecution before and during World War II, by persuading 
President Roosevelt early in 1944 to help Jews to escape from 
Nazi-controlled countries where they were harried and tortured. 
Roosevelt set up the War Refugee Administration. Its head- 
quarters were in the Treasury, and Morgenthau authorized one 
of his officials, John W. Pehle, Jr., to give up his post in charge 
of Foreign Funds Control and become War Refugee Adminis- 
trator. The agency, which was independent of the Treasury but 
with a number of Treasury experts as advisers, issued to American 
ambassadors and ministers abroad instructions that resulted in the 
movement of many thousands of Jews from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Greece to 
neutral havens. 


The Treasury has the task of collecting customs duties as sole) ! 


administrator of the tariff laws, and before World War II it 
operated the Coast Guard, which roved the seas in search_ of / 
smugglers. During the war the Coast Guard was transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the Navy, but it is now back under the 
Treasury again. 


INTERIOR 


Like the Treasury, the Interior department became an active 
participant in the making of foreign policy during the Franklin 
Roosevelt administration, chiefly as a result of the interests of one 
man, Secretary Harold L. Ickes. The instrument through which, 
Ickes asserted his authority was the power that Congress had 
vested in the Interior department over affairs relating to the 
extraction of metals, liquids, and gases from the earth. 

Ickes, who was Secretary from 1933 to 1945, actively helped to 
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fashion American foreign policy into hostility toward Adolf 
Hitler and Nazi Germany. In 1938 he refused to permit the 
Administration to sell Germany any helium from our, Texas 
‘deposits of that gas, which is used to carry aloft balloons and 
‘other lighter-than-air craft. Ickes possessed statutory authority 
‘from Congress to determine policies about the export of helium. 
In view of the Nazi need for raw materials to prepare for war, 
that authority made him politically powerful in international 
affairs. 

Ickes subsequently shared in the development of the foreign 
economic and political expansionism which has characterized 
American foreign policy since the last year of World War II. 
In his role as Petroleum Administrator for War, Ickes, after con- 
sultation with Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, announced in 
January 1944 that the federal government would advance credits 
for the construction of a petroleum pipeline across the Arabian 
Desert. The line would become the property of the American- 
Arabian Oil Company, owned by private companies in the United 
States, and the United States Navy would have a reserve of eighty 
million barrels of oil in the leasehold of the American-Arabian 
Oil Company in Saudi Arabia. 

Thus in a specific manner Ickes plunged the United States into 
the politics of the Near East and drew public attention to our oil 
interests in that region. Ickes later in 1944 prodded the State 
department to arrange negotiations with Great Britain for the 
drafting of a treaty which would regulate the orderly extraction 
and marketing of Near Eastern oil. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


, 

While no other department of the federal government actually 
_ makes foreign policy, the domestic policies inaugurated by some 
profoundly affect our international relations. When the Agricul- 
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ture department, for example, in the early autumn of 1945 brought 
about the removal of ration controls from almost all foodstuffs in 
ithe United States, it reduced the amount of food the United 
States could send to foreign countries as relief. 

The Secretary of Agriculture also has a direct interest in foreign 
affairs. He selects the American representative on the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. His department 
maintains an Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations which keeps 
tab on foreign developments of particular interest to the American 
farmer and the American food industries. It maintains agents all 
over the world collecting information and safeguarding the 
United States against entry of diseased farm products. 

The Justice department affects international economic policy 
when it prosecutes anti-trust cases involving cartel arrangements 
between American and foreign companies. It represents the 
United States in admiralty cases involving international law. It 
arranges the extradition of criminals and it administers the immi- 
gration statutes. 

Many agencies simply implement foreign policy that they do 
not make. The Postmaster-General represents the United States 
in the Universal Postal Union and in the Postal Union of Spain and 
the Americas. He has the authority to negotiate postal treaties 
and conventions. 

The Commerce department’s Office of International Trade 
collects information about world commerce, and the department 
maintains commercial agents in our diplomatic missions abroad 
with instructions to search out new opportunities in commerce 


| for American exporters and importers. The Secretary of Com- 


| 


merce, however, is not expected to criticize publicly the foreign 
policy the Administration follows. President Truman dismissed 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace in September 1946 because he wrote 
a letter, which a columnist published, criticizing the firm line the 
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United States, under guidance of Secretary of State Byrnes, was 
following in negotiations with Russia. The Labor department 
selects the American labor representative in the International 
Labor Organization, and one Assistant Secretary is assigned espe- 
cially to deal with international matters affecting the department’s 
work. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration was represented at the 
Civil Air Conference in Chicago in November 1944, which laid 
the groundwork for the establishment of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, one of the subsidiary agen- 
cies of the United Nations. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission participated in the conference at Bermuda in November 
1945, Where the United States and Britain reached important 
agreements for the reduction of international cable and wireless 
rates. The decision directly affects the American press by making 
it cheaper to obtain wire news from British Empire points and 
Egypt, and affects American economy by speeding up commer- 
cial communication. The FCC similarly was represented at a 1946 
conference in Moscow which agreed on international supervision 
of the use of wave lengths in radio broadcasting. 


The Maritime Commission regulates ships engaged in foreign | 


commerce. The Tariff Commission advises the Administration on 
tariff matters. The Federal Trade Commission investigates unfair 
practices in foreign trade. The Foreign Trade Zones Board super- 
vises the use of free zones for the transshipment of commerce not 
subject to United States tariffs. The Federal Reserve Board acts 
as an agent of the Treasury for the carrying out of fiscal policies 
such as purchasing silver abroad. The Export-Import Bank since 
its establishment in 1934 has facilitated trade by underwriting 
foreign loans. Since the close of World War II it has been an 
instrument of foreign political policy, for its loan agreements in 
a number of instances have contained political conditions. 
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AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS 


The President is not obligated to follow the counsel of his Cabinet 
officers or their departments, not even of the Secretary of State or 
the State department. He can, and often does, draw his informa- 
tion and advice from his ambassadors, who represent him abroad, 
and from special agents who sometimes serve without pay from a 
shigh sense of personal loyalty to the man who is President. Ber- 
nard Baruch, American representative on the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1946, was one of the most impor- 
tant special’ presidential representatives since the war. Differing 
from the State department over the best means for bringing about 
the establishment of international control over atomic energy, 
Baruch drew his authority directly from President Truman. 
Baruch insisted that nations joining in an atomic pact should not 
be allowed to protect themselves by their United Nations “veto” 
privilege from punitive action in case they violated the pact. 
Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson objected to Baruch’s 
including the veto question within the body of his proposals. 
Truman upheld Baruch. 

Ambassadors hold exalted rank. Alexander Troyanovsky, the 
first Soviet ambassador in Washington, used to say as a joke, 
“Ambassadors are only gilded messenger boys.” But they possess 
the great powers, first, of being able to interpret their instruc- 
tions abroad as they see fit, and secondly, of being able to press 
their suggestions in foreign policy upon the highest government 
officer in the land. They usually communicate with the President 
through the State department, but they can reach him directly. 
Claude Bowers, the author who was Franklin Roosevelt’s ambas- 
sador first to Spain and then to Chile, habitually wrote letters to 
the President in longhand. 

Ambassadors preside as autocrats over establishments that may 
be quite large. The United States embassy in Brazil during the 
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war employed more than 3,000 men and women. Josephus Daniels, 
ambassador in Mexico during the 1930’s, exercised a personal 
censorship over all the dispatches leaving his mission. 

Most ambassadors don’t go to that extreme, but they can be 
quite independent in action. George Messersmith, ambassador to 
Argentina, in 1946 and 1947 tried to overturn the foreign policy 
which he was instructed to carry out but which he considered 
unwise. Unable to persuade President Truman or Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes that they should alter the United States 
policy of aloofness in dealing with President Juan Perén’s govern- 
ment in Argentina, he urged members of Congress to intervene 
with the President and successive Secretaries of State, first Byrnes, 
then Marshall, on behalf of his conviction that friendliness toward 
Peron would better serve the interests of the United States. By 
interpreting his presidential instructions as he saw fit, Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, wartime ambassador in Spain, declined to act on orders from 
the War Refugee Administration that he prod the Spanish govern- 
ment to admit more refugee Jews into Spain than that country’s 
policy provided for. Hayes had been told by Roosevelt to main- 
tain good relations with the Franco government. He thought that 
literal acceptance of the War Refugee Administration’s erders 
might jeopardize those relations. So he interceded for the Jews in 
ways that he himself, and not the War Refugee Administration, 
worked out. 

The ambassador who in recent years has exerted the greatest 
influence upon the making of foreign policy was William Bullitt, 
who represented Franklin Roosevelt first in Russia and then in 
France. Bullitt was one who communicated directly with the 
White House. 

In the autumn of 1938, after Britain and France had sought to 
prolong the era of peace by the Munich settlement they reached 
with Germany, Bullitt encouraged Roosevelt to back up the 
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western powers as best he could so that they would resist further 
German expansion. While Roosevelt had expressed relieved satis- 
faction over the Munich settlement, from the last months of 1938 
onward he made it clear to France and Britain that he personally 
favored their cause as against Germany’s. “Our frontier is on the 
Rhine,” Roosevelt was accused of saying early in 1939. He denied 
that he had uttered the words, but they did express his views in 
a general way. 

They certainly expressed Bullitt’s. Bullitt phoned Roosevelt 
from France with the news the night Germany invaded Poland 
in 1939 and launched World War Ii—the war which Bullitt had 
predicted. Bullitt in time lost the friendship of Roosevelt, but he 
had left his mark on American foreign policy. 


SPECIAL PRESIDENTIAL AGENTS 


The President’s special agents have an immeasurable influence on 
foreign policy. The two outstanding special agents of the twen- 
tieth century were Colonel Edwin M. House, who served Wood- 
row Wilson, and Harry Hopkins, whose “boss,” as he called the 
President, was Franklin Roosevelt. 

House guided Wilson from isolationism, which characterized 
his attitude toward foreign affairs when World War I began, to 
the interventionism that, in April 1917, caused him to ask Con- 
gress to declare that a state of war existed between the United 
States and Germany. Hopkins encouraged Roosevelt to bolster 
England when World War II began, and he advised him in 
August 1941 to extend lend-lease aid to Russia. Wherever Roose- 
velt went in the turbulent years from 1940 to 1945 Hopkins went 
with him, except when he himself was ill. The full story of the 
subtle relationship between Roosevelt and Hopkins is buried in 
the notes and papers of both men. 

In special agents like Hopkins Presidents seek fidelity, under- 
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standing, and common sense rather than expert knowledge of 
foreign affairs. Hopkins had had no experience in international 
relations when he began to work for the President on foreign 
matters in 1940. But he developed great acumen and served both 
Roosevelt and Truman. Presidents, of course, also employ experts 
as specialists. Franklin Roosevelt in 1942 established Admiral 
William D. Leahy in an office in the White House as his personal 
chief of staff, and Leahy throughout the war made recommenda- 
tions on foreign policy. Truman kept him as an adviser after the 
surrender of Japan. 

Presidents sometimes base decisions in foreign policy on infor- 
mation which they send special agents abroad to get for them. 
Those emissaries often are chosen from outside the lists of avail- 
able diplomats already working for the government. Roosevelt in 
the spring of 1941 sent Colonel William Donovan to Yugoslavia 
with instructions to find out how long Yugoslavia could withstand 
German diplomatic and military pressure. Four years later he 
sent Judge Samuel I. Rosenman to England and the European 
continent in order to ascertain the food needs of millions of 
persons recently freed from Nazi suzerainty. Highlighting the 
changes that time brings, Truman in January 1947 sent former 
President Herbert Hoover to Germany to determine the food 
needs of the German people and to recommend action that the 
United States could take to satisfy those needs. 

Sometimes Presidents send on such missions persons whom they 
wish to reward with a junket for past loyal service. Thus Truman 
in the autumn of 1945 assigned Byron Price to visit France and 
the Rhineland of occupied Germany and to advise him about the 
merits of the French demand that they be permitted to annex the 
Rhineland. Price during World War If had performed uncom- 
plainingly the unpleasant task of censor. Truman did not, of 
course, mean simply to give a friend a trip at taxpayers’ expense. 
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Price, an acute observer, prepared a report which figured in the 
determination of United States policy toward territorial claims on 
Germany. 

Few special agents have such a heavy responsibility as General 
Marshall took to China with him in the autumn of 1945, when 
President Truman instructed him to bring domestic peace to the 
Chinese. The size of the assignment showed even then the great 
trust the President reposed in him. 


IRONING OUT THE DIFFERENCES 


All the knowledge and sympathy in the United States is available 
for Presidents to draw on as they make foreign policy. Decisions 
of prime importance are first discussed by the President with many 
, advisers. Fateful steps like the submission of the lend-lease pro- 
posal to Congress in January 1941, the application of economic 
pressure on Japan in the summer of 1941, and the first move 
toward the creation of the United Nations—the three steps by 
which the United States abandoned its historic isolationism—are 
not the accomplishment of a special agent nor one Cabinet officer 
nor an ambassador. They are the responsibility of the whole execu- 
tive branch of the federal government, guided and led by the 
President. 

One problem that besets Presidents in the making of foreign 
policy through the ramified machinery of the executive branch 
is this: The various officials and agencies responsible to him some- 
times deal with foreign affairs in the light of their own narrow 
interest rather than from the national point of view. They occa- 
sionally disregard the interests of one another and separately work 
_up foreign policies that will not fit together. 
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3. Congress Makes It 


ONCE UPON A TIME Congress made all the foreign policy. That | 
was in the days when the United States was a confederacy 
(1777-1789) and not a republic, when it was governed according 
to the Articles of Confederation instead of the Constitution. 
When the 13 rebel North American colonies established the 
confederacy of the United States of America, they gave every- 
thing in the international domain to Congress and nothing to the 
President—who then was only the president of Congress. The 
ninth of the Articles of Confederation, adopted on November 15, 
1777, said: “The united states in congress assembled, shall have 
the sole and exclusive right and power of . . . sending and receiv- 
ing ambassadors . . . entering into treaties and alliances. . . .” 
Congress soon had to give up that monopoly. The Articles 
turned out to be a shaky foundation for government, and at the 
end of a decade the new nation decided to replace them with a 
constitution strong enough to hold the separate states together in 
firm union. The Constitution created the strong presidency and 
endowed it with special powers. At the same time it vested great 
authority over foreign affairs in Congress. Since the states 
accepted the Constitution, President and Congress have been 
matching wits in a contest for supremacy in the making of foreign 
policy. 
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Congressional independence in foreign affairs comes from the 
powers to: 


lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the 


debts and provide for the common defense ... to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States . . . to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations . . . to establish an uniform rule of 


naturalization . . . to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and meas- 
ures . . . to define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas, and offenses against the law of nations . 


to declare war ... and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water . . . to raise and support armies ... to provide 
and maintain a navy ... to make rules for the government 


and regulation of the land and naval forces . . . to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof. 


BY LEGISLATION IN MANY FIELDS 


ongress makes foreign policy whenever it writes a tariff law. 
The high tariff Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930 marked the beginning 
of the period of intense isolationism that preceded our involve- 
jment in World War II. It reduced the opportunities of other 
| countries to sell their commodities in the United States. In com- 
pany with the disaster of the Great Depression, it drove Britain, 

| France, Germany, and other countries to search for economic 
“security in commercial self-sufficiency. This search encouraged a 
sort of economic warfare throughout the 1930’s as the prelude to 
the military warfare which ushered in the 1940’s. At the request 

| of the Roosevelt administration Congress in 1934 passed the 
' Reciprocal Trade Act, which made possible the reduction of 
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tariffs, in an effort to lead the world away from autarchy. But 


the remedy came too late. 

Immigration and naturalization laws passed by Congress have 
pointedly affected foreign policy. Under laws which freely 
admitted immigrants, “colonies” of different nationalities grew 
up within the United States. These groups often seek to influence 
foreign policy from the point of view of their relatives still living 
in the “old country.” Laws excluding orientals from immigration 
aroused animosity toward the United States in Japan. Some 
students think resentment on that score accounted in part at least 
for Japan’s refusal during the years between World Wars I and II 
to abandon aggression, despite American disapproval. 

Congress affected foreign relations when it regulated the value 
of coin in 1933 by directing the Secretary of the Treasury to buy 
‘silver in large quantities at a high price. Money at once became 

dear in China, which based its currency on silver. The high 
American price caused owners of silver stocks in Shanghai to 
ship them to the United States. The Chinese government in 1934 
protested formally against this silver policy. After the State de- 
partment had told China that the silver policy was embodied in 
an act of Congress by which the executive branch of the govern- 
ment had to abide, China met the problem by abandoning the 
silver monetary standard. 

By its power to “raise and support armies” and “to provide and 
maintain a navy,” Congress affects the power of the President in 
negotiation. When the President wants to show sternness in his 
diplomacy—to “carry a big stick,” as Theodore Roosevelt ex- 
pressed it—he needs a strong military force at his command. 
President Truman and Secretary of State Byrnes felt that Con- 
gress weakened them in their diplomatic dealings with Russia in 
the spring of 1946 by refusing to approve Truman’s request for a 
permanent military service law. 
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THE NEUTRALITY ACTS 

Congress fixed the foreign policy of the 1930's in a sort of con- 
crete mold of isolationism by passing the successive Neutrality 
Acts. It buttressed the isolationist policy with the Johnson Reso- 
lution (1934) which forbade the United States government to 
lend money to countries or nationals of countries in default to us 
on previous loans. ; 

In passing the Neutrality Acts and the Johnson Act and in 
considering the Ludlow amendment, Congress was attempting to 
keep the United States from getting into another major war like 
World War I. It hoped that statutes could insulate the United 
States from war. 

Testimony given before a special Senate committee investigating 
munitions in 1934 had persuaded many Senators and other mem- 
bers of Congress that the United States had been pushed into war 
in 1917 by certain forces. Among these were: the greed of muni- 
tions makers who wanted to sell their products to belligerents; 
anger aroused against the Germans by sinkings of American ships 
and the drownings of American nationals on other ships as a 
result of German U-boat torpedoings in combat zones; the profits 
from commerce in war goods carried on by this country with the 
combatants; and the desire of the politically powerful bankers to 
protect the loans they had made to the Allies. The Neutrality Acts 
forbade American ships and most American nationals to enter 
“combat zones” and required that commerce with combatant 
nations be so limited that no American exporter would be tempted 
to become a warmonger. 

The Acts set the tone of American foreign policy during five 
crucial years, 1935 to 1940, when the war policy of world- 
menacing Germany was being prepared and launched. They at 
first authorized and then required the President to invoke the act 
when a state of war existed between two or more states, but they 
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left it to the President to decide for himself whether a state of 


war existed. 

The Neutrality Acts not only reflected the congressional idea 
of foreign policy but they ran directly counter to Roosevelt’s 
ideas. Franklin Roosevelt, and Herbert Hoover before him, had 
sought from Congress a law authorizing the President to embargo 
commerce with one party—the aggressor—to a conflict. Roose- 
velt warned that the Acts might lead us to war and not keep us 
out of it. 

Roosevelt nevertheless signed the Neutrality Acts when he 

might have vetoed them. However, he gave himself latitude in 
their interpretation. Thus the State department applied the total 
trade embargo to civil warfare, a situation where the statute did 
not explicitly apply. When Spain erupted in internal conflict in 
the summer of 1936, the State department issued regulations which 
counselled American exporters and shipmasters not to trade with 
Spain. Congress in January 1937 passed a special resolution which 
made the Spanish embargo legal. 
A majority of the members of the Senate and House held to 
their faith in statutory neutrality to the bitter end. When Secre- 
tary Hull in the spring of 1939 asked Congress to amend the 
Neutrality Acts and grant the President wider discretion, the 
Senate refused to do so. Thus Congress limited the scope of 
President Roosevelt’s actions in foreign policy on the eve of the 
outbreak of war in Europe. 





. BY INDIRECT ACTION—OR INACTION 


renee of Congress also exercise control over foreign policy 

through their exclusive constitutional power to appropriate money 

1 Ito be spent by the executive agencies. Almost by habit Congress 
| reduces the sum the State department annually asks for to carry 
on activities which the Secretary of State considers necessary for 
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the proper conduct of foreign policy. Congress has never refused 
to make available funds which the President has committed the 
United States to spend in international agreements. But in the 
autumn of 1945 the House of Representatives held up a bill 
authorizing an increase in the appropriation for the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. The House was debating 
whether, as a condition of the appropriation, countries receiving 
UNRRA assistance should be required to give American corre- 
spondents full freedom to report on UNRRA activities within 
their boundaries. The bill finally became law without the “free 
press” condition. 

The rules of procedure governing the two houses of Congress, 
especially the Senate, enable small groups of members and even 
single members to sway foreign policy. The rule permitting un- 
limited debate in the Senate makes it possible for individuals to 
“filibuster,” in other words to hold the floor and prevent other 
Senators from getting down to business. While the filibuster is 
rarely employed against bills relating to foreign policy, Senator 
William Langer, a Republican from North Dakota, threatened in 
the spring of 1946 to filibuster against the proposed $3,750,000,000 
credit to Great Britain. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


A more subtle sort of filibuster is practiced in the Senate on 
matters of foreign policy by the Foreign Relations committee 
and the chairman of that committee. The great power of the 


- chairman is the power to ignore recommendations of the Presi- 


dent. He can let them lie in dusty files and refuse to bring them 
before either his committee or the whole Senate. Only energetic 
prodding from other members of the committee can override 
this sort of despotic show. 

When Charles Sumner was chairman of the Foreign Relations 
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committee after the Civil War, he kept in a pigeonhole for two 
years a treaty submitted by the President in which Denmark 
agreed to cede the Virgin Islands to the United States. When at 
last in 1867 he brought it forth from its hiding place, the Senate 
rejected it. The French guarantee, signed at the same time as the 
Versailles Treaty, was still reposing in the archives of the Senate 
many years after its signing in 1919. 

In December 1944, Franklin Roosevelt sent to the Senate the 
Anglo-American Oil Treaty which had been drafted after the 
negotiations for which Harold Ickes was responsible. The Senate, 
in keeping with its rules, referred it to the Foreign Relations 
committee, but Senator Tom Connally of Texas, then chairman 
of the committee, permitted both that treaty and another version 
of it submitted a year later to languish in his desk. He did not 
invite his colleagues on the committee to consider its merits in 
private or public hearings. 

The Foreign Relations committee as a whole has strong powers. 
If it disapproves a measure, there is small chance that the whole 

‘Senate will override the committee and approve the measure. 
Franklin Roosevelt, in the early summer of 1939, temporarily 
abandoned efforts he was making to have the Neutrality Act 
amended when he was informed that a majority of the members 
of the committee would vote against the changes. 

The Foreign Relations committee was the first committee 
formed by the Senate. It was established in 1816, shortly after 
the conclusion of the War of 1812. It has 23 members, selected 
from the different political parties in proportion to their strength 
in the Senate. The chairman invariably is a member of the 
majority party. The committee examines documents pertaining 
to foreign policy. It may call on officials of the State department 
for information and hold hearings. During Senate debate on a 
bill or resolution, amendments offered by committee members 
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take precedence over amendments by Senators who are not on 


the committee. 


OTHER COMMITTEES 


To be sure, other Senate committees sometimes deal with foreign 
policy matters. The Finance committee handles tariff legislation. 
The Banking and Currency committee held hearings on the 
‘British loan of 1946. The Agriculture committee sponsored the 
silver-purchase act of 1933. The Appropriations committee is 
supreme in matters of foreign policy where the spending of 
money is concerned. But the Senators on the Foreign Relations 
committee remain paramount among their fellows in the making 
of foreign policy, not only in the Senate but in the whole 
Congress. 

The House of Representatives Foreign Affairs committee, 

_ established in 1822, lacks the intangible moral influence of the 

Senate committee. The great bills in foreign affairs of recent years 
have all passed through the Foreign Affairs committee—Neutrality 
Acts, the act which instituted the lend-lease program in 1941, the 
acts authorizing the United States to contribute funds to the 
various United Nations organizations. It holds numerous public 
hearings, and sometimes it invites distinguished foreigners and 
Americans who possess special knowledge about foreign affairs 
to meet with it privately. 

But in the main the House committee has slight influence on 
the making of foreign policy. It has lost the power it once had 
to appropriate money for the State department; that power now 

¥ belongs to the Appropriations committee. “The apathy of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs toward securing a larger role in 
foreign policy is nothing more than a reflection of that which 
marks the House as a whole,” Albert C. F. Westphal writes in his 
book The House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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4. No-Man's-Land 


[On MANY IssuES Congress and the President struggle for pre- 
eminence in the control of our relations with other countries. 
This “no-man’s-land” was staked out by the fathers of the 
Constitution. They provided that the President should make 
treaties “by and with the advice and consent of the Senate” and 
that the President “by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
_suls.” They provided also that Congress—the Senate and the 
, House together—should have the power to declare war. 


TREATY RATIFICATION 
The meaning of the first provision is that no treaty negotiated by 
the President and his agents becomes operative until the Senate, 
by a majority of two-thirds of those Senators present and voting, 
has approved it. From 1789 through 1934 Presidents submitted to 
the Senate 928 treaties. The Senate accepted 682 of them as 
submitted, amended 173, and rejected 15. It failed to act on gt. 
“The record does not show from what wise and helpful meas- 
ures our Presidents and Secretaries of State have been stopped by 
perhaps unfounded fear of what a single Senator might do, nor 
is it clear into what brusque and harmful actions the bogey on 
Capitol Hill has frightened them,” DeWitt C. Poole, a student of 
this question, has written. John Hay, Secretary of State for 
William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, said more bluntly, 
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“There will always be 34 per cent of the Senate on the black- 
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guard side of every question.” 






The outstanding example of Senatorial disrespect for agree- 
































ments negotiated by Presidents is the rejection of the Versailles 
Treaty of 1919. Wilson lost that treaty partly because Republican 
Senators would not support the work of a Demoeratic President. 
Partisanship has murdered a number of other treaties. When the 
Slave Trade Treaty with Britain came before the Senate in 1824, 
John Quincy Adams said that the followers of W. H. Crawford 
“made of it a bitter and rancorous party matter.” John C., Calhoun 
remarked of the same treaty that 16 or 17 Senators were systemati- 
cally hostile to the Monroe administration and opposed to any 
administration proposal that had a chance of success. 

This uncertainty as to how the Senate will deal with any treaty 
submitted to it makes foreign governments cautious in negotiating 
with the United States. While in the past this caution may have ; 
suited our national interests as we formerly conceived them, it 
could now block the development of a foreign policy of world : 
cooperation, which requires continuous and constructive inter- 
course among nations. As long ago as 1824, after the Senate 
amended the Anglo-American treaty regulating the slave trade, 
George Canning, British Foreign Minister, protested because 
changes made by the Senate rendered “the solemn ratification” of 
one contracting party “to no avail.” 

The Senate drove Secretary of State Hay to offer his resigna- 
tion when it changed some of the articles in the original Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty of 1899. In it, the United States and Britain 
had agreed about the control of a canal linking the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans should one be built across Central America. But 
the Senate changes forced Hay to seek renewed negotiations with 
Britain. They produced in 1901 a treaty providing, as the first had 
not, for fortification of the canal. 
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EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Presidents have devised ways of outwitting the Senate, and deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court uphold them. They make “executive 
agreements’’—contracts between the President and the head of a 
foreign state—and they submit agreements to both houses of 
Congress for approval, not as treaties but simply as international 
arrangements, 

A few years after the Senate rejected the St. Lawrence Water- 
way Treaty with Canada, Franklin Roosevelt submitted the same 
agreement to both Houses for approval; a majority of the Senate 
had supported the Treaty, but not a two-thirds majority. But 
while the House approved the agreement, the Senate had no 
chance to vote on it because the small number of Senators on the 
Committee on Commerce did not report it. 

Presidents nevertheless claim the privilege of making executive 
agreement without congressional approval through their power 
as commander in chief or incident to their authority to conduct 
the foreign relations of the country. Outstanding examples of 
this are the Rush-Bagot agreement and the Open Door. 

On April 28 and 29, 1817, Richard Rush, Acting Secretary of 
State, exchanged notes with Minister Bagot of Great Britain to 
limit American and British naval forces on the Great Lakes. After 
the limitation had been effective for almost a year, President 
James Monroe on April 6, 1818, sent the notes to the Senate, which 
approved the agreement as a treaty. From this understanding 
between two executive officials developed the policy of the un- 
fortified border between the United States and Canada. 

To executive or statutory agreement the United States owes its 
membership in a number of international organizations, among 
them the International Labor Office, the Universal Postal Union 


and the Pan American Union. Under the Trade Agreements Act , 


of 1934 (renewed 1937, 1940, 1943, 1945), the Executive makes 
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commercial agreements with foreign governments that are not 
\subject to congressional review. The agreements with Cuba and 
with Belgium-Luxemburg terminated articles of existing treaties. 
Trade agreements concluded with a number of foreign countries 
required the approval of the legislative bodies of those countries. 

President Roosevelt acquired leases to bases in British posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere in 1940 by executive agreement. 
He signed without congressional sanction the United Nations 
Declaration (1942) in which the United States pledged its full 
resources and cooperation to the prosecution of the war, and 
declared that it would not make a separate armistice or peace with 
the enemies. The Roosevelt administration, also by executive 
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agreement (1939), established joint ownership with Britain over 
Canton and Enderbury Islands. The United States annexed Hawaii 
and Texas by joint resolutions of both houses of Congress, and 
the Louisiana Territory and Gadsden Purchase by treaty. While 
a joint resolution (on which the Senate cast no record vote) 
authorized membership of this country in the International Labor 
Office, a treaty authorized our membership in the International 
Institute of Agriculture. But we joined by statutory agreement the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, which in 1946 
absorbed the International Institute. 

A striking instance of the use of executive power in foreign 
policy is the protocol signed on August 12, 1898, between William 
R. Day, Secretary of State, and Jules Cambon, acting on behalf 
of Spain, setting forth the conditions for terminating the war 
between that country and the United States. The protocol pro- 
vided for United States occupation of Manila and paved the way 
for our ownership of the Philippines. The clauses in the Treaty 
of Paris which terminated the war almost duplicated the clauses 
of the protocol. The Senate had to approve the treaty but it 
played no part in the agreement on the protocol. Acquisition of 
the Philippines almost caused the defeat of the treaty, whose 
ratification the Senate advised by only one vote more than the 
needed two-thirds majority. 


’ 


DECLARING WAR 


The contest between Congress and the President over the war- 
making power arises from the fact that the Constitution that 
gives Congress alone the power to declare war also makes the 
President commander in chief of the armed forces which he can 
order where he pleases. Moreover he can conduct foreign policy 
in such a way that involvement in war becomes certain and the 
congressional declaration degenerates into a mere formality. 
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The navy fought an unofficial war with France in the 1790's 
with the approval of Commander in Chief George Washington, 
but without any congressional sanction. James K. Polk managed 
events leading up to the Mexican War so skillfully that Congress 
could do nothing but acquiesce in it. The course pursued by 
Woodrow Wilson in 1915, 1916, and early 1917 brought us te the 
brink of war, and Congress in April 1917 acknowledged that we 
had passed over the brink. 

We have seen how Commander in Chief Franklin Roosevelt 
ordered the navy to fire on U-boats long before he asked Congress 
to declare war. Roosevelt also ingeniously circumvented the 
spirit of the Neutrality Acts after he signed them. In order to 
leave the way open for the United States to give material assist- 
ance to China, he failed to invoke the Act when Japanese armies 
attacked China in 1937, though Japan, too, could buy in the 
United States. He had discretionary power to determine when a 
war existed, and although Japanese forces pushed deep into China’s 
interior, the President found that it was not a war. Japan felt the 
same way about it; to avoid the charge that it was violating the 
Pact of Paris which outlawed war as an instrument of national 
policy, the Japanese government referred to its military operations 
on the Asiatic mainland as “the China incident.” 

Reosevelt loosened the bonds of the Neutrality Act in a differ- 
ent manner when war broke out in Europe. In keeping with the 
Act’s provisions, he found that a war existed and marked off the 
maritime “combat zones” into which United States flag vessels 
could not go. But Roosevelt countenanced the transfer of the 
registry of a number of American ships to Panama. Flying the 
Panamanian flag, they entered the combat zones, and when a 
number of them were sunk, ostensibly by torpedoes from German 
submarines, Roosevelt condemned the Nazis for sinking United 
States vessels. 
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The cataloguing of those facts is not a criticism of Washington, 
Polk, Wilson, and Roosevelt. They reveal rather that the foreign 
policy of the United States is shaped by events outside the United 
States which Congress is seldom able to control but to which the 
President must respond in the manner best calculated to safeguard 


the integrity and territory of his country. 

Once Congress forced a reluctant President, William McKinley, 
to go to war with Spain when he thought that he could settle our 
differentses with that country by diplomatic negotiation. The 
cause of vWwar was Spanish policy in Cuba. 

Before McKinley became President in 1897, the United States 
had been visited often by temptation, always resisted, to intervene 
in the affairs of Cuba. Spanish rule of that finger-shaped island, 
lying but a few miles off the shore of Florida, was so onerous for 
many Cubans that throughout the nineteenth century the colony 
was kept in turmoil by rebellious outbreaks. Spain in 1896 sent 
General Valeriano Weyler to Cuba with instructions to put down 
insurrection. Indignant over the harsh manner in which he carried 
out his task, the House and Senate by concurrent resolution urged 
the President, then Grover Cleveland, to propose the liberation 
of Cuba to Spain. Cleveland followed the suggestion, but Spain 
declined the offer. 

When McKinley replaced Cleveland, the pressure in Congress 
grew stronger. Atrocities visited on Cubans by Spanish troops 
excited the emotions of Americans, and members of Congress 
reflected the excitement. Newspapers published by Joseph Pulitzer 
and William Randolph Hearst kept their readers horrified by 
news from Cuba. When the battleship Maine was blown up 
mysteriously in Havana harbor and Senator Redfield Proctor of 
Vermont reported to the Senate the atrocities he witnessed on a 
trip to Cuba, McKinley lost to Congress contro! over relations 
with Spain. 
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In recognition of the congressional temper, the President asked 
from Congress what it insisted upon giving to him—authority to 
bring peace to Cuba through the use of the United States armed 
forces. The grant of this authority led directly to war. War led 
to Cuban liberation, and liberation led to a whole new sequence 
in foreign policy for the United States. 
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5. The People Make It 


“I AM HOPING THAT the United States of America can implement 
a foreign policy that will be the policy of the people of the 
United States,” President Truman said in the autumn of 1945. The 
sentiment he expressed is often heard on other lips. In the spring 
of 1946 Arthur Vandenberg, Republican Senator from Michigan, 
expressed in a radio talk his hope that the world would banish war 
through a “people’s peace.” Considering its source, that statement 
took on added importance when the 80th Congress met in January 
1947, because Senate Republicans then chose Vandenberg chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations committee and president pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. The president “pro tem” presides over the 
Senate in the absence of a vice-president. Vandenberg owed his 
new honors to the fact that Republicans won a majority of seats 
in the Senate, as well as the House, in the 1946 elections. 

It behooves elected officials to seem to listen to the people. 
From the people they come, and to the people they will return. 
And the people are more likely today than in the past to realize 
the hopes that Truman and Vandenberg express. People have 
_ been making astonishing progress since the birth of the republic 
\ toward taking control of foreign policy. 


GROWTH OF PUBLIC INFLUENCE 


In the beginning they had only a vague and uncertain influence. 
George Washington, the first President, did not heed the popular 
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wish. He sent John Jay to London in 1793 with instructions to 
negotiate a treaty for the United States with England which 































would establish friendly relations between the two countries. 
Under the influence of Alexander Hamilton, as we have already 
seen, Washington advised Jay to be conciliatory to the English if 
he had to. 

When Jay returned to America in 1794 with a treaty in his 
pocket, a crowd in Philadelphia, the capital city, made an effigy 
of him, cut off its head, and then set fire to it. A crowd in New 
York City burned Jay’s picture publicly in the Bowery. A crowd 
farther downtown in New York City threw stones at Hamilton 
out of anger at Jay’s Treaty. 

The hostile demonstrations had milder counterparts in other 
states of the new nation. They were inspired by an unfriendliness 
to England implanted during the Revolution, and by a sympathy 
for France, the young republic at war with England. Yet Wash- i 
ington defied the large number of citizens who found the treaty 
unbearable. It was, he felt, the constitutional business of President 
and Senate, not the American public, to make foreign policy. 
Washington asked the Senate to approve Jay’s Treaty, and the 
Senate did as he asked. 

Modern Presidents, however, heed the wishes, almost the 
Avhims, of private citizens as carefully as the helmsman of a 
‘catboat heeds the tides and winds. President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1937, during a speech in Chicago, proposed that the 
United States “quarantine” countries whose aggressive govern- | 
ments were then disturbing world peace. The misty word 
“quarantine” seemed to mean that this country would apply 
economic sanctions against aggressors, the most notable of whom 
in 1937 was Japan. : 1 

Roosevelt hoped that a policy of “quarantine” would save us 


e 


from armed conflict with the aggressors at some date after 1937. 
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/ But many articulate citizens feared it might involve us in armed 
conflict at once. Newspapers and men and women distinguished 
for wisdom and by position protested in editorials, speeches, and 


public statements against the “quarantine.” 

' Roosevelt dropped the proposal. He bowed to what he consid- 
ered the wish of all the people. However, when public opinion 
had changed, he supported legislation in 1941 permitting the 


Japanese embargo. 


CHANNELS OF ACTION 
The public influence, moreover, has been advancing steadily 
since 1937. The effective ways for people to sway their govern- 
ment’s foreign policy are to write or visit members of Congress 
and the executive officials, and to join with their fellow citizens 
in a private organization. 

Washington now encourages citizens to make known their 
views to the President and the State department. They are 
invited to give their opinions and ask for information and guid- 
ance by mail or in person. Ordinary men and women can some- 
times influence affairs if they write letters which reveal knowl- 
edge, thought, and originality. But the day has gone when a 
snowfall of thousands of letters and postcards identically phrased 
could swerve Administration or Congress from its path. 

Cabinet officials and members of Congress also are inclined to 
let one informed letter outweigh a dozen hastily composed notes 
whose messages reveal that the senders do not know what they 
are writing about. In other words, one way to influence in foreign 
solicy is through understanding. 
| Ignorance about foreign affairs is common in the United States. 
For example, a poll was conducted in 1945 which revealed to the 
State department that 32 per cent of the persons questioned 
thought that the United States had once been a member of the 
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League of Nations. “Unless the citizen’s understanding of politi- 
cal issues keeps pace with their growing complexity, is he not 
destined to lose control over his officials?” Harold W. Dodds, 
presidert of Princeton University, asked in an address in June 1946. 
“And if he loses control over his officials, what happens to 
democracy?” 

The most powerful single factor in the formulation of see 
opinion and ia influencing the government on behalf of the public } 
remains the press. “The press” nowadays means far more than 
newspapers. It includes the radio, the news magazines, and the 
topical articles on public affairs in magazines not devoted to news. 
The press performs a sort of dual function, for it helps to shape 
the opinions of its readers and listeners as it shapes the policy of 
the government. 

Not many years ago the power of the newspaper press over 
policy came primarily from anonymous editorials and anonymous 
news stories. Now it has a new source of power in the columns 
written by men who sign their names. The most responsible and 
thoughtful of those columnists, and their radio counterparts, the 
commentators, are closely heeded by officials responsible for 
policy. Conversely, some of the columnists and commentators 
from time to time air ideas which officials suggest to them in 
order to find out whether the public would support these ideas / 
if they were translated into policy. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The non-columnist and non-commentator who wishes to share in | 
foreign affairs from his fireside or office or workbench will 
increase both his knowledge and his power by .joining some, 
private organization and helping to formulate its attitude toward} 
foreign questions. The Earl of Halifax, who was British ambas- 
sador in Washington during the most important period for the rise 
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of public influence—ig41 to 1945—told his government that it 


would be wise to establish some sort of direct relationship with the 
American private organizations. 

/\he organizations reached their peak of influence when the 
Strate department invited forty-two of them to send representa- 
tives to the international conference at San Francisco in the spring 
of 1945 which set up the United Nations. The American dele- 
gates consulted twice a week with the organizational represen- 
tatives, who met regularly among themselves in order to make up 
their own group mind about the questions on which the United 
States had to take a stand. Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., informed the organizations represented at San Francisco that 
they had contributed directly to the framing of the Charter. 
“There is no question but that there are many things you have 
helped us on of great importance,” he said, “and I think that you 
will find that many specific things have found their way into the 
Charter as a result of this activity that might otherwise not have 
been in the final expression.” 

The State department suggests that without prodding from 
organizations, Congress in 1946 would not have approved the 
resolution granting to Great Britain a $3,750,000,000 line of 
credit. The majority of letters which members of Congress re- 
ceived on the matter came from opponents of the credit. But 
many of the leading organizations vigorously supported the credit 
and successfully urged the House and Senate to vote in favor 
of it. 

The private organizations that press their views upon President 
and Congress and thereby assist in the making of foreign policy 
are of various kinds. Some of them are professional or economic- 
class organizations, like the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the American Bar 
Association, the Lawyers Guild, and the American Bankers 
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Association. Labor unions express their opinions about foreign 
affairs to the government. The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 





tions in the spring of 1946 issued a statement from a CIO delega- 
tion which had visited the Soviet Union and urged that the United 
States maintain harmonious relations with Russia. 

Some organizations set up for fellowship and recreational pur- 
poses have turned their attention to foreign affairs. The Knights 
of Columbus, for example, in June 1946 protested in advertising i 
space it bought in a number of newspapers against a a public move- | 
ment of the time aimed at the ouster of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco from Spain. Special organizations are established from 
time to time to rally public opinion behind some particular pur- 
pose. The Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies in 
1940 and 1941 successfully aroused support for the Lend-Lease 
Bill—H. R. 1776—when Congress was deciding whether to 
approve it or reject it. 

Educational organizations like the Foreign Policy Association 





and the Council on Foreign Relations fall in a different but never- 
theless useful category. Without pushing any particular policies 
themselves, they seek to help people think constructively by 
| giving them factual and background information. And so in the 
long run they too, in an indirect but positive way, influence the 


‘ official makers of foreign policy. 


INTER-ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITY 

\Relations among organizations are often complex. Some of them 
lare set up to serve and to coordinate existing organizations. The 
Food for Freedom organization sends information about the world 
food and hunger problem to 125 other organizations. It grew out 
of a secret committee set up during World War II whose purpose 
was to prevent the occurrence of a postwar food crisis. In its 
earliest days it created a committee of important persons who 
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knew key officials in the administration. While Food for Freedom 
did not fully achieve its purpose, it has kept its work going. 

One reason Food for Freedom did not reach its goal is that its 
interests conflicted with those of powerful established groups 
which also are interested in foreign policy. A number of organ- 
izations to which Food for Freedom sent information favored 
postwar rationing of food in the United States so that this country 
might share food with foreign countries. Most of the farm and 
food-processing organizations did not. The decision about ration- 
ing lay not with the State department but with the Agriculture 
department, which concluded that in the long run the world 
would be better served if the producers and distributors of 
American food products were encouraged to look first at the 
home market. 

Among the most active organizations in foreign policy are 
women’s groups and religious societies. The Protestant Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and the American Jewish Conference have 
formulated thoughtful and original proposals relating to foreign 
policy which Congress and President alike have given careful 
consideration. 

The two great women’s groups are the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the League of Women Voters. The League 
members send more letters to the State department than any 
other organization. Representative Chase Going Woodhouse, 
Democrat of Connecticut, and Representative George Outland, 
Democrat of California, said in 1945 that the League of Women 
Voters swung Congress to support of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments for the International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank of Development. The League has direct access to the Presi- 
dent through its high officials. When Miss Anna Lord Strauss, 
president of the League, grew concerned in the late summer of 
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1945 about the possibility of famine in Europe, she called on 
Mr. Truman at the White House and urged him to use American 
food in the best possible way to alleviate hunger overseas. 

A remarkable display of the strength of organizations when 
their members are informed and determined was given in 1945- 
1946 by the National Committee on Atomic Information. It was 
set up in the autumn of 1945 as an agency for education by 
physicists and laymen who feared lest the control of the atomic 
bomb which the physicists had developed would pass to military 
men and be exploited in a way that would disturb the peace of 
the world. An important factor in its success was its close relation- 
ship with the Federation of Atomic Scientists, which furnished 
basic information to the Committee. 

When the Committee was established, the War department not 
only controlled the bomb and the secrets of how to use atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, but was urging Congress to pass 
legislation that would keep the control in the War department. 
The Committee was supported as an information clearing house 
by sixty existing religious, labor, farm, educational, scientific, and 
similar organizations. 

The Committee paid Americans the high compliment of assum- 
ing that the public needed not exhortation but simple information, 
and that an informed public would take the steps the Committee 
wanted taken. The aim was to impress on Congress the desirability 
of passing legislation that would entrust control over the atomic 
secrets to civilians and not soldiers. Public opinion in time per- 
suaded Congress and the President to favor civilian control. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ENCOURAGEMENT 


The popular will has gained in force as the nature of government 
in the United States has changed. The authors of the Constitution 
; ; 

icreated a partly representative government and insulated many of 
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| the elected from direct contact with the voters. State legislatures 
elected Senators. Electors elected Presidents. Presidents selected 
Justices of the Supreme Court. Only Representatives were chosen 


directly by people, and in those distant days the narrow franchise 
limited the number of people who could do the choosing. And 
while the authors assigned what they thought were precise func- 
tions to President and Congress in the making of foreign policy, 
they gave no place in that task to people out of office. People had 
no right even to petition the federal government until three- 
fourths of the states adopted the First Amendment in 1791. The 
people have had to stake out a place for themselves. 

Now the government comes near to being what Abraham 
Lincoln said it was—“of the people, by the people, for the people” 
—as well as of representatives, by representatives, for people. 

' Barriers to the franchise which kept many people from voting in 

789 have been almost leveled by now. The Seventeenth Amend- 

‘ment in 1913 took the election of Senators from state legislatures 
‘and gave it to the voters. The electors who cast ballots for the 
President have lost their independence. 

The Senate has submitted itself regularly to public scrutiny 
| since it adopted a rule in 1929 which makes executive sessions 
‘ almost impossible. Once those private meetings were common, 
‘especially when the Senate was considering matters relating to 
foreign policy. The disappearance ef the executive session was 

a mild blow to secret diplomacy, which President Woodrow 

Wilson decried in 1917 by his plea for “open covenants openly 

arrived at.” The Wilsonian thesis invites people not only in the 

United States but everywhere to take part in foreign affairs, at 
| least as critics of the officials who represent them. 

People also owe their increased influence over foreign affairs 
@ the inventors who have improvéd communications and made 

the world a smaller place than it was in 1789 or even 1939. The 
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telegraph, the telephone, the radio, the fast train, and the air- 
plane enable private citizens swiftly to press their opinions upon 
federal officials. The same agencies enable broadcasting companies 
and newspapers to inform the citizens with news in great detail 
quickly. 

The ease of communication, the growth of the cheap news- 
papers, the appearance of the informative news magazine, the 
ever-greater importance of the radio news report and commen- 
tary, and the rise of the organizations, all strengthen public opinion 
by arming it with facts and seeds of thought. No President or 
member of Congress can long pursue or advocate a foreign policy 
that does not suit this imponderable force, public opinion. 


CONGRESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Public opinion presses in different ways upon Congress and 
President. The President has reason to look upon the nation as 
a whole, whereas Senators and Representatives feel the concen- 
trated opinion of their smaller constituencies. Many of them, 
therefore, are inclined still to reflect the regional outlook that the 
southerners took with them to Philadelphia in 1787. So the Cali- 
fornia delegation in Congress, in 1945, announced that it objected 
to the United States-Mexican Water Treaty, which was pending 
before the Senate, and the California attorney-general visited 
Washington to fight the treaty. 

Some bold men and women in Congress resist the parochial 
pressures from their home state or district, as Senator Alexander 
Smith, Republican of New Jersey, did in 1945 when he voted in 
favor of reciprocal trade. But independence of that character 
sometimes costs the courageous Senator or Representative the; 
next election. 

Many of the organizations devote more effort to influencing 
members of Congress than to influencing the President and the 
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State Department. An alert member of Congress can sense the 
drift of public opinion across the nation and rise to heights of 
importance by exploiting his discovery. The outstanding example 
of this sort of ascension in our day is provided by Senator 
Vandenberg. 

Before World War II Vandenberg was an isolationist. As the 
war progressed, Vandenberg, at first hesitantly and then with 
energy, advocated the program of collective security which the 
Administration espoused and which in time was formulated in 
the Charter of the United Nations. In the autumn of 1944 Vanden- 
berg gathered that the American people wanted their government 
to intervene in political affairs on overseas continents. They 
| wanted it done, he saw, in some manner more direct than by 
discussion of a future collective security program, which was the 
nub of American policy. 

The manifestations of this wish Vandenberg noted in news- 
paper editorials and columns and in radio commentaries. They 
revealed impatience with American aloofness from political tur- 
moil in Italy and Greece, in whose affairs Great Britain was inter- 
vening, and in Poland, where Russia was intervening. The Roose- 
velt administration either failed to note the pressure of opinion in 
favor of intervention on our part to save Greeks, Italians, and 
Poles from one-sided, selfish pressures, or did not want to give in 
to it. 

. Vandenberg seized the leadership which Roosevelt did not 

‘ grasp. In a speech to the Senate in December 1944, the former 

isolationist called upon the United States to assert itself in Euro- 

pean affairs. In January 1945, Roosevelt, addressing Congress on 

the State of the Union, disclosed that his administration had 
assumed an interventionist responsibility for the United States. 
“It is our purpose to help the peace-loving peoples of Europe to 
live together as good neighbors,” he said. 
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On January 10, 1945, Vandenburg again stepped into the breach. 
While Roosevelt declined to cater to the growing American con- 
cern over the foreign policy of Russia, Vandenburg analyzed that 
concern in a major address in the Senate. He excited the country 
by asking for “candor” from all governments in the conduct of in- 
ternational relations. He proposed that the United States allay 
Russian suspicion of our future intentions by offering to Moscow 
a long-term treaty for joint control of Germany. 

The front place which Vandenberg took in the last months 
of the Roosevelt administration he has kept during the ‘Truman 
administration. In 1946, while remaining in the Senate and then 
still in the minority party he became one of the chief architects 
of United States foreign policy. He was a member of the United 
States delegation at the San Francisco conference on the United 
Nations in 1945. He advised former Secretary of State Byrnes at 
the meetings of the United Nations General Assembly at London 
and Lake Success in 1946 and at the peace conference of the 
foreign ministers of the United States, Britain, France, and Russia 
at Paris and New York in the same year. 


INFLUENCES ON THE PUBLIC 

Senators and Presidents in making foreign policy have rey 
acted in three ways to popular opinion. 1. They may try to 
judge exactly how the tide is running and then move with it; 
2. They may try to evade the pressures of popular opinion by 
resorting to secret activities in foreign affairs. 3. Or they may 
judge the nature of popular opinion and then try to change it so 
it will support what they want to do. 

To sway opinion is an uncertain process. Woodrow Wilson in 
1919 tried to arouse the people to support the Versailles Treaty 
against the minority of the Senate that opposed the Treaty. But 
he failed. Franklin Roosevelt tried for many years to change 
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popular opinion toward foreign affairs. He disagreed with popu- 
lar opinion when it encouraged Congress to pass the Neutrality 
Acts. He worked with great energy and subtlety in 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 to rally popular opinion to support an American foreign 
policy of intervention in affairs beyond the oceans, and in 1943, 
1944, and 1945 to win the people to collective security. In each 


instance he succeeded. 

However, it took President Roosevelt a long time before World 
War II to persuade public opinion of the dangers inherent in the 
policies of the Axis states. In the meantime, the latter had an 
opportunity to develop their resources to the point where they 
could hold the world at bay for more than five years. If the 
United States government has been able to act effectively in co- 
operation with other states of the world in 1937, when Roosevelt 
talked of a “quarantine” of aggressive nations, the world prob- 
ably would have suffered far less than it did between 1939 and 
1945. 

Yet it was not possible for the United States to cooperate so 
long as the President was expected to pay attention to public 
opinion. Elihu Root, a former Secretary of State, said in an address 
to the American Society of International Law in 1915 that the only 
solution he could see for the conflict between public opinion and 
presidential independence in the conduct of foreign policy lay in 
the creation of a system of collective security by the democratic 
states. Through the system, he said, the states could maintain law 
and therefore would not need to try singly for security through 
the game of power politics. 

Whenever citizens make plain their will in an orderly tashion, 
their wants have weight. That was true even in the days of 
Washington and earlier. The public had some strength in 1787, 
when it could express its wishes through the procedure of debate 
in the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia. The delegates 
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to the Convention behaved not only as officials but as citizens. 
The regional interests in foreign policy of the southern delegates 
at the Convention caused all the delegates together to agree that 
treaties should come into force only with the consent of two- 
thirds of the Senate. 

In 1785 Don Diego de Gardoqui was the representative of Spain 
in the United States with authority to negotiate questions relating 
to the boundary of Florida, which belonged to Spain, and to the 
navigation of the Mississippi River, whose mouth lay in Spanish 
territory. He proposed to John Jay, Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
under the Articles of Confederation, that the United States 
surrender its privilege of full navigation of the Mississippi. 

Jay was willing to exchange this privilege for trade favors 
beneficial to the east which de Gardoqui offered in return. His 
disposition to do so alarmed the southern and western states, 
dependent on the Mississippi for communication and commerce. 
So the delegates from that region at the Constitutional Convention 
demanded and obtained the protection of what today we know 
as the two-thirds rule. 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION—COLLECTING 


Presidents now are linked with the people by a special device 
which enables citizens to communicate their wish to the executive 
branch of the federal government day after day. Until the device 
was put in operation, two uncertainties watered the force of. 
popular will in foreign affairs: How shall the people express their 
wish between election days? And who will define what the people 
want? 

There was no orderly channel which linked President and people 
until January 15, 1944. On that memorable day the State depart4 
ment established the Office of Public Affairs. It has enabled the 
people to express their will between election days and it has im- 
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proved—but by no means perfected schemes for defining what 


people want. It gives the people—especially the organizations— 
recognition as a sort of fourth branch of the federal government, 
supplementing the executive, legislative, and judiciary, in the for- 
ynation of foreign policy. 

The Office of Public Affairs has several tasks: to measure public 


opinion, to answer questions—sent in letters and brought in person 


by men and women trying to find out the nature of American 
foreign policy, and to attract friendly public opinion to the proj- 
ects in foreign policy which the Administration considers sound. 

The founders of the Office had a precedent. Cordell Hull in 
1934 had successfully used a special program of information and 
public relations to win support throughout the country for the 
system of reciprocal trade agreements he had proposed to Con- 
gress. The founders had also discovered that many Americans 
thought foreign policy was made in secret in some “ivory tower.” 
Men and women were writing ten thousand letters a week to the 
President and the Secretary of State asking for information. The 
reports on foreign affairs which the Secretary of State gave to 
the press twice a week were not enough. And on the other hand 
the Administration suspected that its own knowledge of day-to- 
day public opinion on foreign affairs was inadequate for the 
major task of making foreign policy. 

The Office of Public Affairs gave the job of measuring opinion 
to a sub-agency called, at first, the Public Attitudes section. A sort 
of traffic guide for the President, it indicates to him how far 
he can pursue a given course without being whistled down by 
public outcry. Its findings have left their mark on American 
foreign policy. 

In July 1945, Public Attitudes reported to Secretary of State 
Byrnes that influential commentators were urging that the ad- 
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ministration explain to Japan on what terms we would accept 
peace with that country. Soon afterward, President Truman and 
British Prime Minister Attlee announced from their conference at 
Potsdam, Germany, the terms on which they would make peace 
with Japan. Prodded by the explosion of two atomic bombs, 
Japan soon afterward accepted the invitation to give up. 

When the General Assembly of the United Nations held its 
first meeting in London in January 1946, the Public Affairs office 
sent the American delegation special surveys of public opinion. 
The delegates then could and did modify their position when it 
was out of line with opinion at home. This daily reporting service 
helped guide Secretary of State Byrnes at the Paris peace con- 
ference in the summer of 1946. 

In the spring of 1946 the Office of Public Affairs determined 
from polls that the American people disliked General Francisco 
Franco of Spain but did not think that the United States should 
act to remove him. The Administration thereupon opposed a 
resolution submitted to the Security Council of the United Nation 
calling upon the United States and other nations to take direct 
steps for the ousting of Franco. 

The Public Attitudes section weighs opinions in newspaper 
editorials and columns, radio commentaries, the statements of out- 
standing individuals and representatives of organizations, the 
resolutions of organizations, the speeches of members of Congress, 
and the findings of the various polls. The section issues a daily 
report of its findings; in a fortnightly report it analyzes trends. 

The discordant expressions of opinion from various sources 
are not always easy to harmonize. Polls taken in 1945 and 1946 
indicated public support for a permanent program of military 
service, but organizations opposed it. Congress ignored the bill 
for military service. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION—DISPENSING 


The Office of Public Affairs is also a sort of diplomatic service 
through which the State department is represented not in a foreign 
capital but in this country. Its principal task is to maintain a direct 
contact with private citizens. 

Ordinarily its function is educational. It informs the public, and 


{ it notes the opinions which private citizens press upon it. Some- 


times its function is propagandistic. Its first great assignment was 
to send its emissaries forth to preach that the hope for future peace 
for the United States lay in the sort of collective security organi- 
zations discussed at Dumbarton Oaks in the summer and autumn 
of 1944. The object was to win full public support for member- 
ship in the United Nations. From October 9, 1944, to February 
28, 1945, the Office of Public Affairs assigned 27 officials of the 
State department to make 139 talks in 27 states. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, then Assistant Secretary of State in charge of public rela- 
tions, explained the reasons why the State department sponsored 


those speec hes: 


The Department of State is committed to the proposition 
that the only effective means of preserving peace in the con- 
temporary world is through international organization. The 
Department believes that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals repre- 
sent a practical effort to establish the foundations of such an 
organization. 

The Department has no inclination to attempt to “sell” the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals to the country. In informing 
the country of the terms of the proposals, the Department will 
indicate not only their possibilities but their limitations. 


The Office of Public Affairs educates and informs through a 
number of channels. One is the radio. Public officials have found 
out during the past fifteen years that when they speak over the 
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radio themselves, they reach more people with the complete text 
of what they have to say than when they hand out statements 
through the press or even through radio reporters. In recognition 
of that fact, the Office of Public Affairs put on a series of broad- 
casts during the winter of 1944. In the following years it has 
collaborated with the National Broadcasting Company’s “Uni- 
versity of the Air” in explaining every Saturday night to the radio 
audience how the President and his Cabinet were dealing with 
China, Russia, Britain, and the Western Hemisphere and why they 
were doing it that way. Other agencies cooperate with NBC in 
the conduct of that program. 

The Office of Public Affairs also reaches the people through 
their organizations. The Group Relations branch within the Office 
of Public Affairs began in 1944 to hold meetings at the State 
department for representatives of organizations. Department 
officials talked on topics of current interest in foreign affairs and 
the representatives were invited to question the speakers. During 
the first eighteen months the program was in operation, the Group 
Relations branch sponsored meetings on topics ranging from 
Dumbarton Oaks and UNRRA to the trial of the German war 
criminals at Nuremberg and United States relations with Argentina 
and Russia. The Group Relations branch became Public Liaison in 
one of the many State department reorganizations. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC 


The wind stirred by the Office of Public Affairs has even pene- 
trated the traditional publications program of the department. 
The Secretary of State has authorized his editors to bring up to 
date those repositories of diplomatic history, Foreign Relations 
of the United States. The State department intends within seven 
years to make Foreign Relations a current publication instead of 














The weekly State department Bulletin is printed on slick paper 



































now instead of the rough newsprint on which it used to appear, 
and it contains original articles instead of merely the documentary 
record of the week. Its circulation remains low, however—about 
5,000 copies. 

The State department has also arranged with private publishing 
firms to issue popular editions of official pamphlets. The trade in 
1946 republished the pamphlet of documents on Argentine co- 
operation with the Axis during World War II, and the Report on 
the International Control of Atomic Energy issued by Under 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

Cooperation between publishers and government extends to 
material about foreign policy issued by other agencies in Wash- 
ington, too. Simon and Schuster printed 100,000 copies of General 
George Marshall’s Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Arniy, July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1945, to the 
Secretary of War. Busy Marshall had help from a ghost writer on 
the report, which had the propagandistic purpose of attracting 
public opinion to support permanent universal military service in 
the United States. 

The State department maintains contact with the public in 
other ways. When the career Foreign Service officers return to 
the United States from a tour of service overseas, the department 
sends them on circuit to talk with groups of people in various 
cities. The department calls on universities to supply specialists 
equipped by knowledge and experience to advise the Secretary 
of State on particular matters. Under Secretary Acheson asked 
physicists to help him reach his conclusions about the international 
control of atomic energy. The State department’s committee on 
the Foreign Service has consultants from the business community. 
When William Benton became Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of public relations in the autumn of 1945, he chose a news- 
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paper editor, Ralph McGill, to guide him in his dealings with the 
Associated Press, United Press, and International News Service. 


FOREIGN NEWS AND VIEWS 


Foreign governments concretely recognize the broadened place 
which the American people occupy in the making of foreign 
policy. Ambassadors from abroad regard the making of public 
statements as one of their most important functions. Their govern- 
ments maintain elaborate information offices in New York, Wash- 
ington, and other cities in the United States. Supplementing the 
information work, embassies and legations themselves invariably 
include on their staff a high official (perhaps a minister; at least 
a counselor) whose job it is to weigh and shape American public 
opinion. Further than that, individual ambassadors have been 
known to retain Americans as public relations advisers. One 
ambassador paid an adviser $800 a month for this service during 
World War II. 

Foreign governments understand that public opinion is divided 
into segments and that the best results are obtained when appeals 
are directed at particular segments of the population. In October 
1945, the British Foreign Office assigned Mrs. Marjorie Spikes to 
the British Embassy in Washington as attaché. Her only job was 
to tell women’s organizations throughout the United States about 
her country, its problems, and its policies. Magazines, daily news 
bulletins, “inside information,” and radio talks pour forth from 
the foreign embassies and information offices. This development 
in international relations has come almost entirely sincé 1940. 


LIMITATIONS ON POPULAR INFLUENCE 


These are notable signs of the elevated place the public occupies 
in the molding of foreign policy. But people don’t yet truly make 
the policy. 
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One reason they don’t—and can’t—is that full information about 
Horeign affairs is still denied to them. The Secretary of State re- 

mains the one official of the United States Cabinet who does 
| not make an annual report to Congress. And the people sometimes 

get half-facts which blur their idea of what is going on in the 

world and what the United States could do, should do, or is doing 
‘ about it. 

In March 1946, political officials in the State department told 
newspapermen that Russian troops stationed in northern Persia 
(Iran) were marching southward toward the Persian capital, 
Teheran. It was a time when relations between the United States 
and Russia were already uneasy; Russia was keeping troops in 
Persia after the Russian government had agreed to withdraw them. 

The information that Russia was not only staying in Persia 
but penetrating deeper into that country excited Americans. 
Newspapers appeared with page one banner lines forecasting a 
Russian attack on Turkey and Iraq. The Russian soldiers never 
appeared in Teheran. They did not attack Turkey nor assault 
Irag. Where did they go? The State department did not say. It 
did not retract the report. But the rumor disseminated as fact had 
intensified American suspicion of Russia. 

Full information and understanding about foreign affairs will 
not be available to the public until there is an international source 
of news which can give both sides of every story. American news- 
papers are the most objective in the world, but their sources of 
foreign news are often nationalistic. 

, The conduct of foreign policy is divided among many agencies 
i. the executive branch of the federal government. This is the 
* [| second reason why people don’t truly make foreign policy. People 
| may influence the State department while the War department is 

making the policy. They do not know where responsibility lies 

for particular undertakings in our relations with other countries. 
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The public will not be well-informed about United States foreigt 
policy until there is an Office of Public Affairs for the wholé 
government instead of just for the State department. 

A first step toward unity in the world is unity around the 
President in the making of high policy. Many students of the 


conduct of foreign policy have said that centralization might \ 
be particularly desirable where technical matters are concerned. | 
But too much centralization can tempt the government to use/ 


each little aspect of policy as a bargaining matter on others. | 

Unity in the world might be promoted if technical matters 
like aviation, health, finance, and agriculture are dealt with by ex- 
pert agencies in each country. These agencies would consider 
the particular problems before them on their merits rather than 
use them as devices in the promotion of general policy. The many 
specialized agencies of the United Nations show that the member 
countries believe world unity is promoted by functional division 
of problems. However, technical problems are interrelated; the 
makers of technical policy on international aviation cannot ignore 
policy on international trade, and vice versa. 























6. More Teamwork 


WueEN tHE Unirtep Srares in 1940 began to move away from 
isolationism toward internationalism, President Roosevelt began 
at the same time to bring together the various groups and agencies 
that make foreign policy. 

The authors of the Constitution intended that the President 
and Congress should be companions in the making of foreign 
policy instead of the rivals they became. The constitutional pro- 
vision that treaties should be made by the President “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate” was considered in 1787 to be 
a device that insured cooperation, 

George Washington took the word “advice” seriously. He 
visited the Senate chamber in 1789 to consult with the Senators 
about the first treaty his administration proposed to negotiate. 
But the President and Senators were stiff in each other’s presence. 
The experience was so distasteful to Washington that neither he 
nor any chief executive after him has appeared before the Senate 
on such a mission. 

Presidents since Washington have occasionally sought senatorial 
advice about prospective treaty negotiations through special 
messages, but even that practice died in the administration of 
Chester A. Arthur. Practice has turned upside down the intentions 
of the authors of the Constitution. Presidents ask the consent but 
not the advice of the Senate about treaties. 
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HILL AND WHITE HOUSE 


In recent years, however, Congress has emerged once more} 
through a new device as the adviser of the President on the whole | 
field of foreign affairs. From time to time in American history 
Presidents have used members of Congress on committees of 
negotiation. Expanding that practice, the Roosevelt administration 
in 1943 opened a “seminar” for discussion of international 
problems with selected Senators from different parties. In March 
1944, Secretary of State Hull began a series of meetings with 
four Democrats, three Republicans, and one Progressive from the 
Senate Foreign Relations committee to discuss the desirability of 
American membership in an international organization. Hull held 
discussions also with members of the House. All these discussions 
bore fruit. When the time came, the Administration sought a 
United Nations Charter that would be acceptable to what it under- 
stood was congressional opinion. 

The tie between Congress and White House has been kept vital 
by the use of Senators in most major negotiations since the begin- 
ning of 1945 Senators Tom Connally, Arthur Vandenberg, and 
Warren Austin advised Secretary of State Stettinius at the Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers of the American Republics at Mexico 
City in February and March, 1945. There the Treaty of 
Chapultepec, a new pillar of inter-American solidarity, was signed. 

Senators Connally and Vandenberg represented the United 
States at the San Francisco Conference that created the United 
Nations and at the first session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

The same two men advised Secretary of State Byrnes during 
the 1946 Paris and New York conferences of the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Russia, Britain, and France, and also at the 
Paris “peace conference.” The Truman administration has tried 
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desire. 


BIPARTISAN POLICY-MAKING 


/ The Truman administration also carried forward the program of 
‘unity between the Democratic and Republican parties which 
Roosevelt inaugurated in his 1944 campaign against Governor 
Dewey of New York. Roosevelt once before made a gesture of 
cooperation toward Republicans. In 1938 he appointed Alf M. 
Landon, the unsuccessful Republican candidate for the presidency 
in 1936, as a delegate to the Pan American Conference in Lima, 
Peru. On August 25, 1944, Dewey wrote to Hull: 
“Heretofore, war has been the oniy matter which has been 
lifted above partisanship during the presidential campaign. I re- 
cently said that if we are to have lasting peace, we must wage 
peace as we wage war. I feel that we are now making a beginning 
toward doing that and it is my hope that we shall have great 
success to that end.” | 
The “beginning” that Dewey meant was a series of consultations 
which Hull began in August 1944, with John Foster Dulles, 
Dewey’s adviser on foreign relations, Roosevelt and Hull were 
determined to place foreign policy above political partisanship. 
They feared that without unity, policy might be inconsistent from 
administration to administration. They had difficulty in persuading 
their followers of the wisdom of combining forces with the 
Republicans. Democrats did not want to share their program with 
the Republicans. Republicans around Dewey did not want to lose 
an opportunity to criticise Roosevelt for mistakes in foreign 
policy. But Dewey overrode those advisers. 
| Truman accepted Roosevelt’s belief that parties should unite on 
foreign affairs. He wrote to Alf Landon in 1945 that foreign 
policy was the affair of the whole United States and not merely 
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lof the party in office. Eleven months after he visited San Francisco 





to sign the United Nations Charter, he appointed the Republican 
Senator Austin as the American representative to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COORDINATION 


Throughout the same period in the middle 1940’s the Administra- 
tion was busy setting up the Office of Public Affairs to join the 
people with the government in making foreign policy. It also 
was joining together the various agencies of the executive branch 
through a series of committees. Three years of discussion in a 
committee representing the Departments of State, Treasury, 
Commerce, Justice, and the Tariff commission led to the develop- 
ment of the postwar economic policy of the United States, ae 
mainly for liberal trade among nations. In the winter of 1946 
President Truman set up an advisory council on foreign = 
it included the Secretaries of Treasury, Commerce, and State, an 
the chairman of the board of governors of the Federal Reserve 
system. The State department is often voted down on lending 
policy. Assistant Secretary of State Spruille Braden in 1946 sup- 
ported the request of Ecuador for a Joan of $3,000,000 to be used 
for improving public health facilities, but the advisory council 
denied it. Early in 1947 the State department requested the Export- 
Import Bank to lend a large sum to Italy for purposes of recon- 
struction, but the Bank, while agreeing to put up $100,000,000 
required that Italy use the fund simply to purchase goods in the 
United States. 

At the same time the Adininistration wanted some agency thaty 
would produce common decisions of all officials concerned with 
foreign policy in its broadest terms. It laid the foundation for 
system coordinating the executive agencies when it established} 
in December 1944, the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee. 
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Known as SWNCC (pronounced “swink”’) this committee worked 
out the basic United States policy for the control of Japan which 
guided General MacArthur during the first months of his control 
of that defeated country. it also participated in the drafting of 
the directives for the control of Germany and our policy toward 
Austria after the conclusion of World War II. 

SWNCC has its own secretariat, drawn from the personnel of 
the three departments concerned. It does its basic work through 
six subcommittees: European Affairs, the Far East, Latin America, 
Near and Middle East, Technical Information, Security Control, 
and Rearmament. !ts leadership is drawn from the level of assistant 
secretaries; James Clement Dunn, Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of European, Near Eastern, African, and Far Eastern 
Affairs, was the first chairman (succeeded by John Hilldring, 
Assistant Secretary in charge of occupied areas). The primacy of 
the State department in the conduct of foreign affairs is acknowl- 
edged by the fact that, when Assistant Secretary Hilldring is 
absent, a State department official acts as chairman even though 
representatives of the War and Navy departments who are present 
may outrank him. 

Suggestions for more elaborate cooperation between those 
three departments have been frequently advanced in Washington. 
In the summer of 1945 the Budget Bureau proposed to Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes that he take steps to end conflicts between 
his department and the military. Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal on December 12, 1945, proposed the creation of a 
National Security Council that would bring together the 
secretaries of the three departments for decision on highest policy 
in international relations. Adopting the Forrestal suggestion, Presi- 
dent Truman in June 1946, and again in January 1947, urged Con- 
gress to create what he called first a Common Defense Council, 
then a National Defense Council, in order to bring the leading 
policy-makers together. 
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The outstanding arrangement for coordination was the establish- 


ment, shortly after the attack on Pearl Harbor, of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, where representatives of the army and navy could arrive 
at common decisions on policy relating to high strategy. 


THE HAND AT THE HELM 


The United States might profit if the Administration called 
regularly on the Cabinet to make decisions of high policy in 
foreign affairs. In the nations of the British Commonwealth, for 
instance, all members of a cabinet, rather than just the prime 
minister or foreign ministers, ostensibly determine policy. This 
makes not only for unity but saves individuals in the government 
from criticism which could better be directed against all. While 
the mechanics of government in the United States do not provide 
for the sort of cabinet responsibility which is inescapable in the 
British states, the President of the United States has the power to 
turn his Cabinet into a committee on foreign relations. 

Leadership is needed to coordinate the governmental machinery 
set up in 1787 to safeguard, through checks and balances, the 
popular liberties the American people have steadily expanded over 
the years. That leadership must come from the President. Only he 
is in a position to draw together Congress, the public, and the 
officials he himself appoints to carry out the duties he and Congress 
assign them. 

The task of the President of the United States henceforth is 
monumental, for he must maintain the country as an intelligent 
force in world affairs at the same time that he knits together the 
various influences and interests within the country. The greatest 
good the public can do as they add to their power in the making of 
foreign policy is to require the President to lead—and to assist 
him—in unifying the various forces and agencies that separately 
now can make foreign policy for all. 
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| by Francis H. Russell 
] 
§ 4 
> A guick definition of democracy is “a society in which there is a | 4 
; wide sharing of power.” Final power and responsibility in the | 4 
7 United States reside in the American people. Stretched as they are | 
> across a vast continent, how can they exercise their power in 
> relation to foreign affairs? Only by knowing what is going on in 
2 international affairs and how their government is conducting their | 
) relations with their world neighbors. Information is indispensable fe 
in a democracy. 1 
4 The responsibility of the Department of State to the American | 
e people is dual—to know the people’s views and to provide the | | 
r people with information, From this two-way exchange, the de- 
e partment can then proceed to represent the people in making i. 
€ and carrying out United States foreign policy. ) 
S The department is constantly seeking to find out what people 
are thinking about international problems and foreign policy. | 
S Since foreign policy is not static, but fluid, an assessment of the | 
t opinion of 140,000,000 people is not easy. The tapping process is 
e multiple, for the individuals and groups are many and their ways 
st of expression varied. Public thinking in its various elements con- 
»f stantly changes, overlaps, merges, parts, and shifts again. To pro- 
st duce a true composite view is a painstaking and continuous task. | 
y The government is custodian of the people’s interests, but it 


cannot represent those interests unless the people disclose what 
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they consider them to be. Certainly the interests will not be | 
intelligently framed unless the public receives and absorbs the in- 
formation essential to understanding foreign affairs. Hence the 
Department of State engages in a public information program 
designed to pass on to the American people facts concerning 
international affairs and to explain current American foreign 


policies. 

For many years the Department of State has serviced the press | 
and the scholars interested in foreign affairs. A steady flow of 
official documents and diplomatic correspondence has served as 
grist for the mills-of researchers and interpreters of foreign affairs. 
The press has been provided systematic opportunities to meet 
with the Secretary of State and other high officers, hear their 
statement and interpretation of foreign policies, and query them 
for information. 

Since the war two developments have stepped up the demands 
on the department to provide the public with information. One 
development is the postwar international position of this country: 
The United States emerged from World War II a uniquely 
powerful nation. World circumstances shoved the United States 
forward into a position of political, economic, strategic, and moral 
leadership. A full realization of what this means domestically 
and internationally in policy and day-to-day action will come 
gradually. The American people, however, have sufficient aware- 
ness of this shift in the country’s position to be concerned and to 
seek information. Their curiosity about foreign affairs has veered | 
sharply upward since prewar days. Their appetite for information 
supports great amounts of daily newsprint, thousands of books and 
articles, and endless hours of platform and radio words on the 
international scene. 

Technical improvements in the means of communication have | 
accelerated and intensified the flow of information. The impact | 
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of this growth is, perhaps, not generally understood. New ways 
of conducting international affairs are one result. Witness the | 
“town meeting of the world,” as the General Assembly of the 

United Nations has been called. A housewife anywhere in the 

country can follow the debates. She can pick up the telephone 

and wire her views to the United States delegation, if she wishes. 

Or she can read one or more newspapers each morning and find 

out what has happened and what some of the editors, columnists, 

writers of “letters to the editor,” official spokesmen, and peoples 

of other countries think about these events. Or she can go to 

New York and personally listen to the discussions. The term 

“world opinion” has come to signify that peoples around the 

world can learn quickly what is happening in international] 
diplomacy, and can publicly express their viewpoints in a way} 
that reaches the diplomats immediately. This is made possible by 

the existence of far-flung networks of “mass media” communicas 

tion—radio, .film, wireless, and print—which reach millions of 

people rapidly in all quarters of the globe. 

The United States has stated clearly that “freeclom of in-§ 
formation” is a tenet of American foreign policy. President} 
Truman said at the opening of the General Assemb!y, October 
23, 1946: “The United States believes a concerted effort must 
be made to break down the barriers to a free flow of information 
among the nations of the world. We regard freedom of expression 
and freedom to receive information—the right of the people to 
know—as among the most important of those human rights and 
fundamental freedoms to which we are pledged under the United 
Nations Charter.” 

Acting Secretary of State Clayton said, in September 1946, 
regarding the closing of the United States Information Service in 
Yugoslavia: “It is not the narrow issue of a reading room in! 
Belgrade. It is the fundamental and basic democratic issue of 
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whether the people of one country are to be denied access to the, 


opinions of and information about other peoples.” And Assistant), 
Secretary Braden remarked in a public speech, March 1, 1946: 
“Nothing is more important than that the people everywhere have 
free access to information—through books, through magazines, 
and chiefly through the press and the radio. If they could have 
this, they would quickly break down the barriers of ignorance 
and prejudice, and having removed these obstacles, they would 
not allow themselves to be governed except by themselves.” 

In many other ways the United States is internationally com- 
mitted to a progressive information policy. The United States took 
a leading part in the creation of the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. Throughout the formative 
years, it was the department’s policy te work collaboratively with 
the many groups and individuals in the country representative of 
American thinking in the broad fields of the Organization. The 
draft constitution was published by the department and discussion 
of the proposed provisions was stimulated among interested 
organizations, educational groups, and mass media representatives 
throughout the country. The underlying philosophy, purposes, 
and way of doing business of the Organization reflect the United 
States policy of a partnership and sharing of responsibility for 
international cooperation between the government and private 
enterprises. The Organization bears the imprint of United States 
policy, as well as the emphasis on wide use of the mass media 
communications. In accordance with Article VII of the UNESCO 
constitution and Public Law 565, July 30, 1946, a National Com- 
mission (100 members) of the United States on Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation has been created to advise 
with the State department on United States cultural policies and! 
programs. 

Assistant Secretary Benton on July 30, 1946, said: “UNESCO 
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is a people’s organization. It is established by governments ort 
behalf of their peoples—to develop and increase the means of 
communication between their peoples, and to employ these means 
for the purposes of mutual understanding and a truer and more 
perfect knowledge of each other’s lives. It will succeed if the 


peoples of the member states use it and give it unstinting support.””/ 


In February 1944 the Department of State created an Office of 
Public Information, now titled Office of Public Affairs, in order 
to increase its relationships with the American public. The follow- 
ing December an additional step was taken to emphasize the grow- 
ing importance of information in the conduct of United States 
foreign affairs—creation of the new position of Assistant Secretary 
for Information and Cultural Affairs, now titled Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs. The numerous interchanges between the 


department and the public are by no means confined to this office. 


But provision of staff to carry on systematic information activities 
has insured a wide ranging exchange of information and views be- 
tween the public and the many policy officers who work for and 
advise with the Secretary of State on segments of American 
foreign policies. 

The Office of Public Affairs operates on a “middleman” 
philosophy. It is the middleman between the public and the busy 
policy officers of the department. No middleman is needed when 
the owner of a small-town grocery store talks to his one clerk. 
But when a highly developed country of 140,000,000 people tries 
to express itself on foreign affairs, and when the Department of 
State tries to represent these millions and communicate back to 
them, a middleman staff for the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent is essential. The Office of Public Affairs does not determine 
policy, but it does present the people’s viewpoints, frequently 
divergent on any one issue, in the policy-forming councils of the 
department. And it assists the policy officers in conveying to the 
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public the facts of international developments and the nature of 


American foreign policies. 

In another sense, the Office of Public Affairs is a middlemani 
The Office acts as a servicing channel to the numerous agencies 
disseminating information to the American public—organizations, 
newspapers, magazines, films, radio, specialized publications. The 
Public Affairs staff gathers and compiles the constantly ac- 
cumulating and changing policy information into convenient form 
for these agencies of information. It seeks answers to requests for 
specific information by writers, schedules interviews with policy 
officers, arranges meetings and discussions for organization and 
mass media representatives to exchange views with policy officers, 
and in other ways secures the release of information which will 
increase public understanding of foreign affairs. 

To the State department is entrusted the task’ of safeguarding 
United States interests in relations with other countries. There 
ensues a companion responsibility for security of information.) 
At all times the department must adjust its policy of keeping the 
public currently informed with its responsibility for preserving 
the national interests of the country. Foreign affairs sometimes 
move slowly; months often elapse while policies are being 
formulated and actions are taken. While the predisposition of a 
democratic government must be in favor of disclosure of in- 
formation, there must also be a constant weighing to predetermine 
the effects of disclosure, at home and abroad. 

When an international negotiation is in the offing, the depart- 
ment must weigh carefully the consideration of full disclosure 
against possible detrimental results from showing its hand in 
advance to other governments who will come to the conference, 
table to protect their own national interests. Many times a day 
officers of the department are considering aspects of these prob- 
lems; the decisions are made jointly by information officers and 
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policy officers. To a consideraple extent, the American people 


must entrust to the State department the discre 
those decisions. 


tion of making 


With the commitment in the United Nations Charter to 
maintain peace and security and promote economic advancement 


through collective action, diplomacy has moved in the direction 
of open discussion. This means the public is ‘brought into 
negotiations as they progress from day to day to algrester extent 
than ever before. A liberal policy on disseminatior| of timely in- 
formation by the United Nations has already shown effects on the 
conduct of international affairs and on the infludnce of world 


opinion. 


The relationships of the public information ptogram of the 


department to the activities of outside press, m 
other information agencies requires a definition 


iss media and 


‘f policy. The 


prevailing philosophy of the department is to supf/y and supple- 


ment these outside sources. The complex issues of 
can be viewed from many angles. In our democra 


foreign affairs 
ic society, in- 





formation agencies are at liberty to say what they 


choose, when 


they choose. Sometimes these agencies speak from a particular 





standpoint. The newspapers particularly are unde} the necessity 





of making quick appraisals. The department’s pubjic information 


supplements the headline approach by providing a 
of pertinent facts and official interpretation. 
Inside the department, life is complex and busy 
policy officers is quite correctly on the intrica 
making and execution. Sometimes their absorptic 
or delays the flow of information to the public. 


that there is a limit to the span of attention of any 


in the department the individual time limitations 
are heavily taxed. The information work must nece 
with the many other demands on these officers’ t 
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Too, a tradition of secrecy has for long decades been the modus . 


vivendi of diplomacy. The changes in conducting foreign affairs 
caused by mass communications are still in an early stage. Hence, 
it is not odd that awareness of the meaning of rapid communica- 
tion with the mass public should come gradually. 

If policy officers in the department have been absorbed in the 
business of making foreign affairs, the American public have for 
170 years been far more absorbed in their domestic affairs than in 
their foreign affairs. Whether they trusted, distrusted, or didn’t 
care about the department, for the most part they have left the 
burden on the shoulders of officers of the department. 

From time to time, the people have aroused themselves to a 
full expression on some issue of foreign affairs. Sometimes it was 
too late. Sometimes they have called loudly for an action without 
realizing what would result from it. On occasion the people have 
found themselves, with surprise, engaged in a war. On occasion 
they have played a full role in creating the fabric of peace. 

If the foreign policy of the United States is to be democratically 
representative of the people, the people must participate in the 
making ef policy and share responsibility for the outcome. If the 
Department of State is to fully represent the American people, a 
far greater number of Americans than in the past must individually 
inform themselves on foreign affairs, think through their decisions. 
and make their views known. 
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is an impartial, non-profit, research org}nization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and ¢ducational activi- 
ties to aid in the understanding and see development 
of American foreign policy.” It does not seqk to promote any 
one point of view toward international alfairs. Any views 
expressed or implied in its publications are those of the author 
and not of the Association. 
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own minds intelligently on the great international questions 
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of the day. The articles are prepared under the supervision 
of the Association’s Department of Popular Education with 
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